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AT PRESENT ENGLAND’S GREATNESS 


18 UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 





THE LATE LORD DERBY ON 
ENGLAND’S FUTURE. 


We boast of our Wealth, our Power, 

our Resources, our Naval and Military 

. Strength, and our Commercial superi- 

D ESTI NY ] ] =. ority. Allthese may depart from us in 

ss Pen = a: few years, and we may remain, like 

r Holland, a rich and a comparatively 

We are apt to over- powerless people. The nation de- 

rate present evil, and ae pends upon = individuals who com- 

fi pose it, nd no nation can be 

under-rate present i distinguished for morality, duty, 

good.—Poprk. adhesion to the rules of honour and 

justice whose citizens individually 

and collectively do not possess the 
same traits. —SMILES. 











The late LORD DERBY, in one of his recent speeches :— 


‘An accomplished nobleman said to me the other day that he thought England had 
steadily declined in those qualities that make up the force and strength of national 
character since the days of Waterloo; and though he did not say so in words, yet from his 
manner and tone I inferred that he thought it was too late to hope for recovery, that the 
deluge was coming, and that happy are they who had almost lived their lives and would 
not survive to see the catastrophe. Of course it is possible that such a catastrophe may 
come; and, given certain conditions, it is certain it will come.’ 


Have we those conditions at hand? No, not until we have lost our 
great mineral wealth—COALS ; 


And Horny Hand and Busy Brain have lost, or neglected to cultivate Honour, Truth, and Justice. 
What higher aim can man attain Than conquest over human pain. 


TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE,— Don't go without a bottle 

of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It prevents any over-acid state of the blood. It should be kept in every bed- 
room, in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to avoid any acidulated salines, and use ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ 
to prevent the bile becoming too thick and (impure) producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesive- 
ness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhoea and disease. ENO'S 
‘FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes diarrhoea in the early stages. Without such a simple precaution the 
jeopardy of life is immensely increased. There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the earlier stages of 
a disease it has in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. 


BANGKOK, SIAM. IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVELLERS.— We 

have for the last four years used ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” during several important survey expeditions in 
the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived great benefit from it. In one instance 
only was one of our party attacked with fever during that period. ana that happened after our supply of ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” had run out, When making long marches, under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or 
travelling through swampy districts, we have used ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” two and three times a day. ENO'S 
“FRUIT SALT” acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have 
pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never 
go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.— Yours truly, Commander A. J. LorTvs, 
his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer ; E.C. Davip<son, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, Bangkok, 


Siam, 1883.—To J. O. Eno, Esq., London.’ 
ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION. ONLY REALITY CAN 
BE OF REAL PROFIT, 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose. Without it Life is a Sham. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT. Without it you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., 
| BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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A Gentleman of France: 


BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, 
SIEUR DE MARSAC. 


By STaNnLey J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD, 


(T‘O escape from my companions on some pretext, which 
should enable me to insure their safety without arousing 
their fears, was the one thought which possessed me on the sub- 
sidence of my first alarm. Probably it answered to that instinct in 
animals which bids them get away alone when wounded or attacked 
by disease; and with me it had the fuller play as the pain 
prevailed rather by paroxysms than in permanence, and, coming 
and going, allowed intervals of ease, in which I was able to think 
clearly and consecutively, aud even to sit firmly in the saddle. 
The moment one of these intervals enabled me to control my- 
self, I used it to think where I might go without danger to others ; 
and at once and naturally my thoughts turned to the last place we 
had passed ; which happened to ke the house in the gorge where 
we had received news of Bruhl’s divergence from the road. The man 
who lived there alone had had the plague; therefore he did not 
fear it. The place itself was solitary, and I could reach it, riding 
slowly, in half an hour. On the instant and without more delay I 
determined on this course. I would return, and, committing my- 
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self to the fellow’s good offices, bid him deny me to others, and 
especially to my friends—should they seek me. 

Aware that I had no time to lose if I would put this plan 
into execution before the pains returned to sap my courage, I drew 
bridle at once, and muttered some excuse to madame; if I remem- 
ber rightly, that I had dropped my gauntlet. Whatever the pretext 
—and my dread was great lest she should observe any strangeness 
in’my manner—it passed with her; by reason, chiefly, I think, of 
the grief which monopolised her. She let me go, and before 
anyone else couid mark or miss me I was a hundred yards away 
on the back-track, and already sheltered from observation by a 
turn in the road. . 

The excitement of my evasion supported me for a while after 
leaving her; and then for another while, a paroxysm of pain 
deprived me of the power of thought. But when this last was 
over, leaving me weak and shaken, yet clear in my mind, the 
most miserable sadness and depression that can be conceived came 
upon me; and, accompanying me through the wood, filled its 
avenues (which doubtless were fair enough to others’ eyes) with 
the blackness of despair. I saw but the charnel-house, and that 
everywhere. It was not only that the horrors of the first discovery 
returned upon me and almost unmanned me; nor only that 
regrets and memories, pictures of the past and plans for the future, 
crowded thick upon my mind, so that I could have wept at the 
thought of all ending here. But in my weakness mademoiselle’s 
face shone where the wood was darkest, and, tempting and 
provoking me to return—were it only to tell her that, grim 
and dull as I seemed, I loved her—tried me with a subtle tempta- 
tion almost beyond my strength to resist. All that was mean in 
me rose in arms, all that was selfish clamoured to know why I 
must die in the ditch while others rode in the sunshine; why I 
must go to the pit, while others loved and lived! 

And so hard was I pressed that I think I should have 
given way had the ride been longer or my horse less smooth and 
nimble. But in the midst of my misery, which bodily pain was 
beginning to augment to such a degree that I could scarcely see, 
and had to ride gripping the saddle with both hands, I reached 
the mill. My horse stopped of its own accord. The man we 
had seen before came out. I had just strength left to tell him what 
was the matter, and what I wanted; and then a fresh attack 
came on, with sickness, and, overcome by vertigo, I fell to the 
ground, 
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I have but an indistinct idea what happened after that; until 
I found myself inside the house, clinging to the man’s arm. He 
pointed to a box-bed in one corner of the room (which was, or 
seemed to my sick eyes, gloomy and darksome in the extreme), and 
would have had me lie down in it. But something inside me re- 
volted against the bed, and despite the force he used, I broke away, 
and threw myself on a heap of straw which I saw in another corner. 

‘Is not the bed good enough for you?’ he grumbled. 

I strove to tell him it was not that. 

‘It should be good enough to die on,’ he continued brutally. 
‘There’s five have died on that bed, I'd have you know! My 
wife one, and my son another, and my daughter another; and 
then my son again, and a daughter again. Five! Ay, five in 
that bed !’ 

Brooding in the gloom of the chimney-corner, where he was 
busied about a black pot, he continued to mutter and glance at 
me askance; but after a while I swooned away with pain. 

When I opened my eyes again the room was darker. The man 
still sat where I had last seen him, but a noise, the same, perhaps, 
which had roused me, drew him as I looked to the unglazed 
window. A voice outside, the tones of which I seemed to know, 
inquired if he had seen me; and so carried away was I by the 
excitement of the moment that I rose on my elbow to hear the 
answer. But the man was staunch. I heard him deny all 
knowledge of me, and presently the sound of retreating hoofs and 
the echo of voices dying in the distance assured me I was left. 

Then, at that instant, a doubt of the man on whose compassion 
I had thrown myself entered my mind. Plague-stricken, hopeless 
as I was, it chilled me to the very heart ; staying in a moment the 
feeble tears I was about to shed, and curing even the vertigo, 
which forced me to clutch at the straw on which I lay. Whether 
the thought arose from a sickly sense of my own impotence, or was 
based on the fellow’s morose air and the stealthy glances he 
continued to cast at me, I am as unable to say as I am to decide 
whether it was well-founded, or the fruit of my own fancy. 
Possibly the gloom of the room and the man’s surly words 
inclined me to suspicion ; possibly his secret thoughts portrayed 
themselves in his hang-dog visage. Afterwards it appeared that 
he had stripped me, while I lay, of everything of value; but he 
may have done this in the belief that I should die. 

All I know is that I knew nothing certain, because the 
fear died almost as soon as it was born. The man had scarcely 
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seated himself again, or I conceived the thought, when a 
second alarm outside caused him to spring to his feet. Scowling 
and muttering as he went, he hurried to the window. But 
before he reached it the door was dashed violently open, and 
Simon Fleix stood in the entrance. 

There came in with him so blessed a rush of light and life as 
in a moment dispelled the horror of the room, and stripped 
me at one and the same time of fear and manhood. For whether 
I would or no, at sight of the familiar face, which I had fled so 
lately, I burst into tears ; and, stretching out my hands to him, as 
a frightened child might have done, called on him by name. I 
suppose the plague was by this time so plainly written on my face 
that all who looked might read ; for he stood at gaze, staring at 
me, and was still so standing when a hand put him aside and a 
slighter, smaller figure, pale-faced and hooded, stood for a moment 
between me and thesunshine. It was mademoiselle! 

That, I thank God, restored me to myself, or I had been for 
ever shamed. I cried to them with all the voice I had left to 
take her away ; and calling out frantically again and again that I 
had the plague and she would die, I bade the man close the door. 
Nay, regaining something of strength in my fear for her, I rose up, 
half-dressed as I was, and would have fled into some corner to avoid 
her, still calling out to them to take her away, to take her away— 
if a fresh paroxysm had not seized me, so that I fell blind and 
helpless where I was. 

For a time after that I knew nothing ; until some one held water 
to my lips, and I drank greedily, and presently awoke to the fact 
that the entrance was dark with faces and figures all gazing at me 
as I lay. But I could not see her ; and I had sense enough to know 
and be thankful that she was no longer among them. I would fain 
have bidden Maignan begone too, for I read the consternation in 
his face. But I could not muster strength or voice for the purpose, 
and when I turned my head to see who held me—ah me! it 
comes back to me still in dreams—it was mademoiselle’s hair that 
swept my forehead and her hand that ministered to me; while 
tears she did not try to hide or wipe away fell on my hot cheek. 
I could have pushed her away even then, for she was slight and 
small; but the pains came upon me, and with a sob choking my 
voice I lost all knowledge. 

I am told that I lay for more than a month between life and 
death, now burning with fever and now in the cold fit ; and that but 
for the tendance which never failed nor faltered, nor could have 
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been outdone had my malady been the least infectious in the 
world, I must have died a hundred times, as hundreds round me 
did die week by week in that year. From the first they took 
me out of the house (where I think I should have perished 
quickly, so impregnated was it with the plague poison) and laid 
me under a screen of boughs in the forest, with a vast quantity 
of cloaks and horse-cloths cunningly disposed to windward. 
Here I ran some risk from cold and exposure and the fall of heavy 
dews ; but, on the other hand, had all the airs of heaven to clear 
away the humours and expel the fever from my brain. 

Hence it was that when the first feeble beginnings of con- 
sciousness awoke in me again, they and the light stole in on 
me through green leaves, and overhanging boughs, and the fresh- 
ness and verdure of the spring woods. The sunshine which 
reached my watery eyes was softened by its passage through great 
trees, which grew and expanded as I gazed up into them, until 
each became a verdant world, with all a world’s diversity of life. 
Grown tired of this, I had still long avenues of shade, carpeted 
with flowers, to peer into; or a little wooded bottom—where the 
ground fell away on one side—that blazed and burned with red- 
thorn. Ay, and hence it was that the first sounds I heard, when 
the fever left me at last, and I knew morning from evening, and 
man from woman, were the songs of birds calling to their mates. 

Mademoiselle and Madame de Bruhl, with Fanchette and 
Simon Fleix, lay all this time in such shelter as could be raised 
for them where I lay ; M. Frangois and three stout fellows, whom 
Maignan left to guard us, living in a hut within hail. Maignan 
himself, after seeing out a week of my illness, had perforce returned 
to his master, and no news had since been received from bim. 
Thanks to the timely move into the woods, no other of the party 
fell ill, and by the time I was able to stand and speak the ravages 
of the disease had so greatly decreased that fear was at an end. 

I should waste words were I to try to describe how the peace 
and quietude of the life we led in the forest during the time of 
my recovery sank into my heart; which had known, save by my 
mother’s bedside, little of such joys. To awake in the morning 
to sweet sounds and scents, to eat with reviving appetite and feel 
the slow growth of strength, to lie all day in shade or sunshine 
as it pleased me, and hear women’s voices and tinkling laughter, 
to have no thought of the world and no knowledge of it, so that 
we might have been, for anything we saw, in another sphere— 
these things might have sufficed for happiness without that which 
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added to each and every one of them a sweeter and deeper and 
more lasting joy. Of which next, 

I had not begun to take notice long before I saw that M. 
Francois and madame had come to an understanding ; such a one, 
at least, as permitted him to do all for her comfort and entertain- 
ment without committing her to more than was becoming at 
such a season. Naturally this left mademoiselle much in my 
company ; a circumstance which would have ripened into passion 
the affection I before entertained for her, had not gratitude and 
a nearer observance of her merits already elevated the feeling 
into the most ardent worship that even the youngest lover ever 
felt for his mistress. 

In proportion, however, as I and my love grew stronger, and 
mademoiselle’s presence grew more necessary to my happiness— 
so that were she away but an hour I fell a-moping—she began to 
draw off from me, and absenting herself more and more on long 
walks in the woods, by-and-by reduced me to such a pitch of 
misery as bid fair to complete what the fever had left undone. 

If this had happened in the world I think it likely that I 
should have suffered in silence. But here, under the greenwood, 
in common enjoyment of God’s air and earth, we seemed more 
nearly equal. She wasscarce better dressed than a sutler’s wife ; 
while recollections of her wealth and station, though they assailed 
me nightly, lost much of their point in presence of her youth and 
of that fair and patient gentleness which forest life and the duties 
of a nurse had fostered. 

So it happened that one day, when she had been absent longer 
than usual, I took my courage in my hand and went to meet her 
as far as the stream which ran through the bottom by the red- 
thorn. Here, at a place where there were three stepping-stones, I 
waited for her; first taking away the stepping-stones, that she 
might have to pause, and, being at a loss, might be glad to see me. 

She came presently, tripping through an alley in the low 
wood, with her eyes on the ground, and her whole carriage full of 
a sweet pensiveness which it did me good to see. I turned my 
back on the stream before she saw me, and made a pretence of 
being taken up with something in another direction. Doubtless 
she espied me soon, and before she came very near; but she made 
no sign until she reached the brink, and found the stepping-stones 
were gone. 

Then, whether she suspected me or not, she called out to me, 
not once, but several times. For, partly to tantalise her, as lovers 
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will, and partly because it charmed me to hear her use my name, 
I would not turn at once. 

When I did, and discovered her standing with one small foot 
dallying with the water, I cried out with well-affected concern ; and 
in a great hurry ran towards her, paying no attention to her chid- 
ing or the pettish haughtiness with which she spoke to me. 

‘ The stepping-stones are all on your side,’ she said imperiously. 
‘Who has moved them ?’ 

I looked about without answering, and at last pretended to 
find them; while she stood watching me, tapping the ground 
with one foot the while. Despite her impatience, the stone 
which was nearest to her I took care to bring last—that she might 
not cross without my assistance. But after all she stepped over 
so lightly and quickly that the hand she placed in mine seemed 
scarcely to rest there a second. Yet when she was over I managed 
to retain it; nor did she resist, though her cheek, which had been 
red before, turned crimson and her eyes fell, and bound to me by 
the link of her little hand, she stood beside me with her whole 
figure drooping. 

‘Mademoiselle, I said gravely, summoning all my resolution 
to my aid, ‘do you know of what that stream with its stepping- 
stones reminds me ?’ 

She shook her head but did not answer. 

‘Of the stream which has flowed between us from the day 
when I first saw you at St. Jean,’ I said in a low voice. ‘It has 
flowed between us, and it still does—separating us.’ 

‘What stream?’ she murmured, with her eyes cast down, 
and her foot playing with the moss. ‘ You speak in riddles, sir.’ 

‘You understand this one only too well, mademoiselle, I 
answered. ‘Are you not young and gay and beautiful, while I am 
old, or almost old, and dull and grave? You are rich and well- 
thought-of at Court, and I a soldier of fortune, not too successful. 
What did you think of me when you first saw me at St. Jean? 
What when I came to Rosny? That, mademoiselle,’ I continued 
with fervour, ‘ is the stream which flows between us and separates 
us; and I know of but one stepping-stone that can bridge it.’ 

She looked aside, toying with a piece of thorn-blossom she 
had picked. It was not redder than her cheeks. 

‘That one stepping-stone,’ I said, after waiting vainly for any 
word or sign from her, ‘is Love. Many weeks ago, mademoiselle, 
when I had little cause to like you, I loved you; I loved you 
whether I would or not, and without thought or hope of return. 
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I should have been mad had I spoken to you then. Mad, and 
worse than mad. But now, now that I owe you my life, now that 
I have drunk from your hand in fever, and, awaking early and 
late, have found you by my pillow—now that, seeing you come in 
and out in the midst of fear and hardship, I have learned to 
regard you as a woman kind and gentle as my mother—now that 
I love you, so that to be with you is joy, and away from you grief, 
is it presumption in me now, mademoiselle, to think that that 
stream may be bridged ?’ 

I stopped, out of breath, and saw that she was trembling. 
But she spoke presently. ‘You said one stepping-stone?’ she 
murmured. 

‘Yes,’ I answered hoarsely, trying in vain to look at her face, 
which she kept averted from me. 

‘There should be two,’ she said, almost in a whisper. ‘ Your 
love, sir, and—and mine. You have said much of the one, and 
nothing of the other. In that you are wrong, for I am proud 
still. And I would not cross the stream you speak of for any love 
of yours !’ 

‘Ah!’ I cried in sharpest pain. 

‘But,’ she continued, looking up at me on a sudden with eyes 
that told me all, ‘ because I love you I am willing to cross it—to 
cross it once for ever, and live beyond it all my life—if I may live 
my life with you.’ 

I fell on my knee and kissed her hand again and again in a 
rapture of joy and gratitude. By-and-by she pulled it from me. 
‘If you will, sir,’ she said, ‘ you may kiss my lips. If you do not, 
no man ever will.’ 

After that, as may be guessed, we walked every day in the 
forest, making longer and longer excursions as my strength came 
back to me, and the nearer parts grew familiar. From early 
dawn, when I brought my love a posy of flowers, to late evening, 
when Fanchette hurried her from me, our days were passed in a 
long round of delight ; being filled full of all beautiful things—love, 
and sunshine, and rippling streams, and green banks, on which we 
sat together under scented limes, telling one another all we had 
ever thought, and especially all we had ever thought of one 
another. Sometimes—when the light was low in the evening— 
we spoke of my mother ; and once—but that was in the sunshine, 
when the bees were humming and my blood had begun to run 
strongly in my veins—I spoke of my great and distant kinsman, 
Rohan, But mademoiselle would hear nothing of him, murmuring 
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again and again in my ear, ‘I have crossed, my love, I have 
crossed,’ 

Truly the sands of that hour-glass were of gold. But in time 
they ran out. First M. Francois, spurred by the restlessness of 
youth, and convinced that madame would for a while yield no 
farther, left us, and went back to the world. Then news came of 
great events that could not fail to move us. The King of France 
and the King of Navarre had met at Tours, and embracing in the 
sight of an immense multitude, had repulsed the League with 
slaughter in the suburb of St. Symphorien. Fast on this followed 
the tidings of their march northwards with an overwhelming 
army of fifty thousand men of both religions, bent, rumour had 
it, on the signal punishment of Paris. 

I grew—shame that I should say it—to think more and more of 
these things; until mademoiselle, reading the signs, told me one 
day that we must go. ‘Though never again, she added with a 
sigh, ‘ shall we be so happy.’ 

‘Then why go ?’ I asked foolishly. 

‘ Because you are a man,’ she answered with a wise smile, ‘ as 
I would have you be, and you need something besides love. To- 
morrow we will go.’ 

‘Whither ?’ I said in amazement. ; 

‘To the camp before Paris,’ she answered. ‘We will go back 
in the light of day—seeing that we have done nothing of which 
to be ashamed—and throw ourselves on the justice of the King of 
Navarre. You shall place me with Madame Catherine, who will 
not refuse to protect: me ; and so, sweet, you will have only your- 
selfto think of. Come, sir,’ she continued, laying her little hand 
in mine, and looking into my eyes, ‘ you are not afraid ?’ 

‘I am more afraid than ever I used to be,’ I said trembling. 

‘So I would have it,’ she whispered, hiding her face on my 
shoulder. ‘Nevertheless we will go.’ 

And go we did. The audacity of such a return in the face of 
Turenne, who was doubtless in the King of Navarre’s suite, almost 
took my breath away; nevertheless, I saw that it possessed one 
advantage which no other course promised—that, I mean, of set- 
ting us right in the eyes of the world, and enabling me to meet in 
a straightforward manner such as maligned us. After some con- 
sideration I gave my assent, merely conditioning that until we 
reached the Court we should ride masked, and shun as far as 
possible encounters by the road, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


A TAVERN BRAWL. 


On the following day, accordingly, we started. But the news of 
the two kings’ successes, and particularly the certainty which 
these had bred in many minds that nothing short of a miracle 
could save Paris, had moved so many gentlemen to take the road 
that we found the inns crowded beyond example, and were fre- 
quently forced into meetings which made the task of concealing 
our identity more difficult and hazardous than I had expected. 
Sometimes shelter was not to be obtained on any terms, and 
then we had to lie in the fields or in any convenient shed. 
Moreover, the passage of the army had swept the country so bare 
both of food and forage, that these commanded astonishing prices ; 
and a long day’s ride more than once brought us to our destina- 
tion without securing for us the ample meal we had earned, and 
required. 

Under these circumstances, it was with joy little short of trans 
port that I recognised the marvellous change which had come 
over my mistress. Bearing all without a murmur, or a frown, or 
so much as one complaining word, she acted on numberless 
occasions so as to convince me that she spoke truly—albeit I 
scarcely dared to believe it—when she said that she had but one 
trouble in the world, and that was the prospect of our coming 
separation. 

For my part, and despite some gloomy moments, when fear of 
the future overcame me, I rode in Paradise riding by my mistress. 
It was her presence which glorified alike the first freshness of the 
morning, when we started with all the day before us, and the 
coolness of the late evening, when we rode hand-in-hand. Nor 
could I believe without an effort that I was the same Gaston de 
Marsac whom she had once spurned and disdained. God knows 
I was thankful for her love. A thousand times, thinking of my 
grey hairs, I asked her if she did not repent ; and a thousand times 
she answered No, with so much happiness in her eyes that I was 
fain to thank God again and believe her. 

Notwithstanding the inconvenience of the practice, we made 
it a rule to wear our masks whenever we appeared in public; and 
this rule we kept more strictly as we approached Paris. It exposed 
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us to some comment and more curiosity, but led to no serious 
trouble until we reached Etampes, twelve leagues from the capital ; 
where we found the principal inn so noisy and crowded, and so 
much disturbed by the constant coming and going of couriers, 
that it required no experience to predicate the neighbourhood of 
the army. The great courtyard seemed to be choked with a con- 
fused mass of men and horses, through which we made our way 
with difficulty. The windows of the house were all open, and 
offered us a view of tables surrounded by men eating and drinking 
hastily, as the manner of travellers is. The gateway and the steps 
of the house were lined with troopers and servants and sturdy 
rogues ; who scanned all who passed in or out, and not unfrequently 
followed them with ribald jests and nicknames. Songs and oaths, 
brawling and laughter, with the neighing of horses and the huzzas of 
the beggars, who shouted whenever .a fresh party arrived, rose 
above all, and increased the reluctance with which I assisted 
madame and mademoiselle to dismount. 

Simon was no match for such an occasion as this; but the 
stalwart aspect of the three men whom Maignan had left with 
me commanded respect, and attended by two of these I made a 
way for the ladies—not without some opposition and a few oaths 


—to enter the house. The landlord, whom we found crushed into j 


a corner inside, and entirely overborne by the crowd which had 
invaded his dwelling, assured me that he had not the smallest 
garret he could place at my disposal ; but I presently succeeded in 
finding a small room at the top, which I purchased from the four 
men who had taken possession of it. As it was impossible to get 
anything to eat there, I left a man on guard, and myself descended 
with madame and mademoiselle to the eating-room, a large chamber 
set with long boards, and filled with a rough and noisy crew. 
Under a running fire of observations we entered, and found with 
difficulty three seats in an inner corner of the room. 

Iran my eye over the company, and noticed among them, 
besides a dozen travelling parties like our own, specimens of all 
those classes which are to be found in the rear of anarmy. There 
were some officers and more horse-dealers; half a dozen forage- 
agents and a few priests; with a large sprinkling of adventurers, 
bravos, and led-captains, and here and there two or three whose 
dress-and the deference paid to them by their neighbours seemed 
to indicate a higher rank. Conspicuous among these last were 
a party of four who occupied a small table by the door. An 
attempt had been made to secure some degree of privacy for them 
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by interposing a settle between them and the room; and their 
attendants, who seemed to be numerous, did what they could to 
add to this by filling the gap with their persons. One of the 
four, a man of handsome dress and bearing, who sat in the place 
of honour, was masked, as we were. The gentleman at his right 
hand I could not see. The others, whom I could see, were strangers 
to me. 

Some time elapsed before our people succeeded in procuring us 
any food, and during the interval we were exposed to an amount of 
comment on the part of those round us which I found very little 
to my liking. There were not half a dozen women present, and 
this and our masks rendered my companions unpleasantly con- 
spicuous. Aware, however, of the importance of avoiding an 
altercation which might possibly detain us, and would be certain 
to add to our notoriety, I remained quiet; and presently the 
entrance of a tall, dark-complexioned man, who carried himself 
with a peculiar swagger, and seemed to be famous for some- 


thing or other, diverted the attention of the company from 
us. 






























































The new-comer was somewhat of Maignan’s figure. He wore 
a back and breast over a green doublet, and had an orange feather 
in his cap and an orange-lined cloak on his shoulder. On entering 
he stood a moment in the doorway, letting his bold black eyes 
rove round the room, the while he talked in a loud braggart fashion 
to his companions. There was a lack of breeding in the man’s air, 
and something offensive in his look; which I noticed produced 
wherever it rested a momentary silence and constraint. When 
he moved farther into the room I saw that he wore a very long 
sword, the point of which trailed a foot behind him. 

He chose out for his first attentions the party of four whom I 
have mentioned ; going up to them and accosting them with a 
ruffling air, directed especially to the gentleman in the mask. 
The latter lifted his head haughtily on finding himself addressed 
by a stranger, but did not offer to answer. Some one else did, 
however, for a sudden bellow like that of an enraged bull proceeded 
from behind the settle. The words were lost in noise, the unseen 
speaker’s anger seeming so overpowering that he could not articu- 
late ; but the tone and voice, which were in some way familiar to 
me, proved enough for the bully, who, covering his retreat with a 
profound bow, backed out rapidly, muttering what was doubtless 
an apology. Cocking his hat more fiercely to make up for this 
repulse, he next proceeded to patro] the room, scowling from side 
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to side as he went, with the evident intention of picking a quarrel 
with some one less formidable. 

By ill chance his eye lit, as he turned, on our masks. He 
said something to his companions; and encouraged, no doubt, by 
the position of our seats at the board, which led him to think us 
people of small consequence, he came to a stop opposite us. 

‘What! more dukes here?’ he cried scoffingly. ‘Hallo, you 
sir!’ he continued to me, ‘ will you not unmask and drink a glass 
with me?’ 

I thanked him civilly, but declined. 

His insolent eyes were busy, while I spoke, with madame’s 
fair hair and handsome figure, which her mask failed to hide. 
‘Perhaps the ladies will have better taste, sir,’ he said rudely. 
‘Will they not honour us with a sight of their pretty faces ?’ 

Knowing the importance of keeping my temper I put con- 
straint on myself, and answered, still with civility, that they were 
greatly fatigued and were about to retire. 

‘Zounds!’ he cried, ‘that is not to be borne. If we 
are to lose them so soon, the more reason we should enjoy their 
beaux yeux while we can. A short life and a merry one, sir. 
This is not a nunnery, nor, I dare swear, are your fair friends 
nuns.’ 

Though I longed to chastise him for this insult, I feigned 
deafness, and went on with my meal as if I had not heard him; 
and the table being between us prevented him going beyond words. 
After he had uttered one or two coarse jests of a similar character, 
which cost us less as we were masked, and our emotions could only 
be guessed, the crowd about us, seeing I took the thing quietly, 
began to applaud him ; but more as it seemed to me out of fear 
than love. In this opinion I was presently confirmed on hearing 
from Simon—who whispered the information in my ear as he 
handed a dish—that the fellow was an Italian captain in the king’s 
pay, famous for his skill with the sword and the many duels in 
which he had displayed it. 

Mademoiselle, though she did not know this, bore with his 
insolence with a patience which astonished me; while madame 
appeared unconscious of it. Nevertheless, I was glad when he 
retired and left us in peace. I seized the moment of his absence 
to escort the ladies through the room and upstairs to their apart- 
ment, the door of which I saw locked and secured. That 
done I breathed more freely; and feeling thankful that I had 
been able to keep my temper, took the episode to be at an end. 
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But in this I was mistaken, as I found when I returned 
to the room in which we had supped, my intention being to go 
through it to the stables. I had not taken two paces across the 
floor before I found my road blocked by the Italian, and read 
alike in his eyes and in the faces of the company—of whom 
many hastened to climb the tables to see what passed—that the 
meeting was premeditated. The man’s face was flushed with wine ; 
proud of his many victories, he eyed me with a boastful contempt 
my patience had perhaps given him the right to feel. 

‘Ha! well met, sir,’ he said, sweeping the floor with his cap 
in an exaggeration of respect, ‘now, perhaps, your high-mightiness 
will condescend to unmask? The table is no longer between us, 
nor are your fair friends here to protect their cher ami!’ 

‘If I still refuse, sir,’ I said civilly, wavering between anger and 
prudence, and hoping still to avoid a quarrel which might endanger 
us all, ‘be good enough to attribute it to private motives, and to 
no desire to disoblige you.’ 

‘No, I do not think you wish to disoblige me,’ he answered, 
laughing scornfully—and a dozen voices echoed the gibe. ‘ But 
for your private motives, the devil take them! Is that plain 
enough, sir ?’ 

‘It is plain enough to show me that you are an ill-bred man!’ 
I answered, choler getting the better of me. ‘ Let me pass, sir.’ 

‘Unmask!’ he retorted, moving so as still to detain me, ‘ or 
shall I call in the grooms to perform the office for you ?’ 

Seeing at last that all my attempts to evade the man only fed 
his vanity, and encouraged him to further excesses, and that the 
motley crowd, who filled the room and already formed a circle 
round us, had made up their minds to see sport, I would no longer 
balk them ; I could no longer do it, indeed, with honour. I looked 
round, therefore, for some one whom I might enlist as my second, 
but I saw no one with whom I had the least acquaintance. The 
room was lined from table to ceiling with mocking faces and 

° scornful eyes all turned to me. 

My opponent saw the look, and misread it; being much 
accustomed, I imagine, to a one-sided battle. He laughed con- 
temptuously. ‘No, my friend, there is no way out of it,’ he said. 
‘ Let me see your pretty face, or fight.’ 

‘So be it,’ I said quietly. ‘If I have no other choice, I will 
fight.’ 

‘In your mask ?’ he cried incredulously. 

‘Yes,’ I said sternly, feeling every nerve tingle with long- 
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suppressed rage. ‘Iwill fight asITam. Off with your back and 
breast, if you area man. And I will so deal with you that if you 
see to-morrow’s sun you shall need a mask for the rest of your 
days !’ 

‘Ho! ho!’ he answered, scowling at me in surprise, ‘ you 
sing in a different key now. But I will put a term to it. 
There is space enough between these tables, if you can use your 
weapon ; and much more than you will need to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow will show,’ I retorted. 

Without more ado he unfastened the buckles of his breastpiece, 
and relieving himself of it, stepped back a pace. Those of the 
bystanders who occupied the part of the room he indicated—a space 
bounded by four tables, and not unfit for the purpose, though 
somewhat confined—hastened to get out of it, and seize instead 
upon neighbouring posts of ‘vantage. The man’s reputation was 
such, and his fame so great, that on all sides I heard naught but 
wagers offered against me at odds; but this circumstance, which 
might have flurried a younger man and numbed his arm, served 
only to set me on making the most of such openings as the fellow’s 
presumption and certainty of success would be sure to afford. 

The news of the challenge running through the house had 
brought together by this time so many people as to fill the room 
from end to end, andevento obscure the light, which was beginning 
to wane. At the last moment, when we were on the point of en- 
gaging, a slight commotion marked the admission to the front of 
three or four persons, whose consequence or attendants gained them 
this advantage. I believed them to be the party of four I have 
mentioned, but at the time I could not be certain. 

In the few seconds of waiting while this went forward I exa- 
mined our relative positions with the fullest intention of killing 
the man—whose glittering eyes and fierce smile filled me with a 
loathing which was very nearly hatred—if I could. The line of 
windows lay to my right and his left. The evening light fell 
across us, whitening the row of faces on my left, but leaving those 
on my right in shadow. _ It occurred to me on the instant that 
my mask was actually an advantage, seeing that it protected my 
sight from the side-light, and enabled me to watch his eyes and 
point with more concentration. 

‘You will be the twenty-third man I have killed!’ he said 
boastfully, as we crossed swords and stood an instant on guard. 

‘Take care!’ I answered. ‘You have twenty-three against 
you!’ 
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A swift lunge was his only answer. I parried it, and thrust, 
and we fell to work. We had not exchanged half a dozen blows, 
however, before I saw that I should need all the advantage 
which my mask and greater caution gave me. I had met my 
match, and it might be something more; but that for a time it 
was impossible to tell. He had the longer weapon, and I the 
longer reach. He preferred the point, after the new Italian fashion, 
and I the blade. He was somewhat flushed with wine, while my 
arm had scarcely recovered the strength of which illness had de- 
prived me. On the other hand, excited at the first by the cries of 
his backers, he played rather wildly ; while I held myself prepared, 
and keeping up a strong guard, waited cautiously for any opening 
or mistake on his part. 

The crowd round us, which had hailed our first passes with noisy 
cries of derision and triumph, fell silent after a while, surprised 
and taken aback by their champion’s failure to spit me at the first 
onslaught. My reluctance to engage had led them to predict a 
short fight and an easy victory. Convinced of the contrary, they 
began to watch each stroke with bated breath ; or now and again, 
muttering the name of Jarnac, broke into brief exclamations as a 
blow more savage than usual drew sparks from our blades, and 
made the rafters ring with the harsh grinding of steel on steel. 

The surprise of the crowd, however, was a small thing compared 
with that of my adversary. Impatience, disgust, rage, and doubt 
chased one another in turn across his flushed features. Apprised 
that he had to do with a swordsman, he put forth all his power. 
With spite in his eyes he labcured blow on blow, he tried one form 
of attack after another, he found me equal, if barely equal, to all. 
And then at last there came achange. The perspiration gathered 
on his brow, the silence disconcerted him ; he felt his strength fail- 
ing under thestrain, and suddenly, I think, the possibility of defeat 
and death, unthought of before, burst upon him. I heard him 
groan, and fora moment he fenced wildly. Then he again re- 
covered himself. But now I read terror in his eyes, and knew that 
the moment of retribution was at hand. With his back to the 
table, and my point threatening his breast, he knew at last what 
those others had felt ! 

He would fain have stoyped to breathe, but I would not let 
him though my blows also were growing feeble, and my guard 
weaker ; for I knew that if I gave him time to recover himself he 
would have recourse to other tricks, and might outmanceuvre me 
in the end. As it was, my b'ack unchanging mask, which always 
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confronted him, which hid all emotions and veiled even fatigue, 
had grown to be full of terror to him—full of blank, passionless 
menace. He could not tell how I fared, or what I thought, or 
how my strength stood. A superstitious dread was on him, and 
threatened to overpower him. Ignorant who I was or whence I 
came, he feared and doubted, grappling with monstrous suspicions, 
which the fading light encouraged. His face broke out in blotches, 
his breath came and went in gasps, his eyes began to protrude. 
Once or twice they quitted mine for a part of a second to steal a 
despairing glance at the rows of onlookers that ran to right and left 
of us. But he read no pity there. 

At last the end came—more suddenly than I had looked for it, 
but I think he was unnerved. His hand lost its grip of the hilt, 
and a parry which I dealt a little more briskly than usual sent the 
weapon flying among the crowd, as much to my astonishment as 
to that of the spectators. A volley of oaths and exclamations hailed 
the event; and for a moment I stood at gaze, eyeing him watchfully. 
He shrank back; then he made for a moment as if he would fling 
himself upon me dagger in hand. Butseeing my point steady, he 
recoiled a second time, his face distorted with rage and fear. 

‘Go!’ I said sternly. ‘Begone! Follow your sword! But 
spare the next man you conquer.’ 

He stared at me, fingering his dagger as if he did not under- 
stand, or as if in the bitterness of his shame at being so defeated 
even life were unwelcome. I was about to repeat my words when 
a heavy hand fell on my shoulder. 

‘Fool!’ a harsh growling voice muttered in my ear. ‘Do you 
want him to serve you as Achon served Matas? This is the way 
to deal with him.’ 

And before I knew who spoke or what to expect a man vaulted 
over the table beside me. Seizing the Italian by the neck and 
waist, he flung him bodily—without paying the least regard to his 
dagger—into the crowd. ‘There!’ the new-comer cried, stretching 
his arms as if the effort had relieved him, ‘so much for him! 
And do you breathe yourself. Breathe yourself, my friend,’ he 
continued with a vain-glorious air of generosity. ‘When you are 
rested and ready, you and I will have a bout. Mon dieu! whata 
thing it is toseea man! And by my faith you are a man!’ 

‘But, sir,’ I said, staring at him in the utmost bewilderment, 
‘we have no quarrel.’ 

‘Quarrel?’ he cried in his loud, ringing voice. ‘ Heaven for- 
bid! Why should we? I love a man, however, and when I see 
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one I say to him, “Iam Crillon! Fight me!” ButIsee youare 
not yet rested. Patience! There is no hurry. Berthon de 
Crillon is proud to wait your convenience. In the meantime, 
gentlemen,’ he continued, turning with a grand air to the spec- 
tators, who viewed this sudden bouwleversement with unbounded 
surprise, ‘let us do what we can. Take the word from me, and 
ery all, “ Vive le Rot, et vive VInconnu!”’ 

Like people awaking from a dream—so great was their asto- 
nishment-- the company complied and with the utmost heartiness, 
When the shout died away, some one cried in turn, ‘ Vive Crillon!’ 
and this was honoured with a fervour which brought the tears 
to the eyes of that remarkable man, in whom bombast was so 
strangely combined with the firmest and most reckless courage. 
He bowed again and again, turning himself about in the small 
space between the tables, while his face shone with pleasure 
and enthusiasm. Meanwhile I viewed him with perplexity. I 
comprehended that it was his voice I had heard from behind 
the settle; but I had neither the desire to fight him nor so 
great a reserve of strength after my illness as to be able to 
enter on a fresh contest with equanimity. When he turned to 
me, therefore, and again asked, ‘ Well, sir, are you ready?’ I 
could think of no better answer than that I had already made to 
him, ‘ But, sir, I have no quarrel with you.’ 

‘Tut, tut!’ he answered querulously, ‘if that is all, let us 
engage.’ 

‘That is not all, however,’ I said, resolutely putting up my 
sword. ‘I have not only no quarrel with M. de Crillon, but I 
received at his hands when I last saw him a considerable service.’ 

‘Then now is the time to return it, he answered briskly, 
and as if that settled the matter. 

I could not refrain from laughing. ‘ Nay, but I have still an 
excuse,’ I said. ‘I am barely recovered from an illness, and am 
weak. Even so, I should be loth to decline a combat with some ; 
but a better man than I may give the wall to M. de Crillon and 
suffer no disgrace.’ 

‘Oh, if you put it that way—enough said, he answered in a 
tone of disappointment. ‘And, to be sure, the light is almost 
gone. That is a comfort. But you will not refuse to drink a 
cup of wine with me? Your voice I remember, though I can- 
not say who you are or what service I did you. For the future, 
however, countonme. Ilovea man who isbrave as well as modest, 
and know no better friend than a stout swordsman,’ 
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I was answering him in fitting terms—while the fickle crowd, 
which a few minutes earlier had been ready to tear me, viewed us 
from a distance with respectful homage—when the masked gentle- 
man who had before been in his company drew near and saluted 
me with much stateliness. 

‘I congratulate you, sir,’ he said, in the easy tone of a great 
man condescending. ‘ You use the sword as few use it, and fight 
with your head as well as your hands. Should you need a friend 
or employment, you will honour me by remembering that you are 
known to the Vicomte de Turenne.’ 

I bowed low to hide the start which the mention of his name 
caused me. For had I tried, ay, and possessed to aid me all the wit 
of M. de Brantéme, I could have imagined nothing more fantastic 
than this meeting; or more entertaining than that I, masked, 
should talk with the Vicomte de Turenne masked, and hear in 
place of reproaches and threats of vengeance a civil offer of pro- 
tection. Scarcely knowing whether I should laugh or tremble, or 
which should occupy me more, the diverting thing that had hap- 
pened or the peril we had barely escaped, I made shift to answer 
him, craving his indulgence if I still preserved my incognito. 
Even while I spoke a fresh fear assailed me: lest M. de Crillon, 
recognising my voice or figure, should cry my name on the spot, 
and explode in a moment the mine on which we stood. 

This rendered me extremely impatient to be gone. But M. le 
Vicomte had still something to say, and I could not withdraw myself 
without rudeness. 

‘ You are travelling north like everyone else?’ he said, gazing 
at me curiously. ‘ May I ask whether you are for Meudon, where 
the King of Navarre lies, or for the Court at St. Cloud ?’ 

I muttered, moving restlessly under his keen eyes, that I was 
for Meudon. 

‘Then, if you care to travel with a larger company,’ he rejoined, 
bowing with negligent courtesy, ‘pray command me. I am for 
Meudon also, and shall leave here three hours before noon.’ 

Fortunately he took my assent to his gracious invitation for 
granted, and turned away before I had well begun to thank him. 
From Crillon I found it more difficult to escape. He appeared to 
have conceived a great fancy for me, and felt also, I imagine, 
some curiosity as to my identity. But I did even this at last, 
and, evading the obsequious offers which were made me on all 
sides, escaped to the stables, where I sought out the Cid’s stall, 
and lying down in the straw beside him, began to review the 
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past, and plan the future. Under cover of the darkness sleep 
soon came to me; my last waking thoughts being divided 
between thankfulness for my escape and a steady purpose to reach 
Meudon before the Vicomte, so that I might make good my tale 
in his absence. For that seemed to be my only chance of evading 
the dangers I had chosen to encounter, 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AT MEUDON, 


MakInG so early a start from Etampes that the inn, which had 
continued in an uproar till long after midnight, lay sunk in 
sleep when we rode out of the yard, we reached Meudon about 
noon next day. I should be tedious were I to detail what 
thoughts my mistress and I had during that day’s journey—the 
last, it might be, which we should take together; or what as- 
surances we gave one another, or how often we repented the im- 
patience which had impelled us to put all to the touch. Madame, 
with kindly forethought, detached herself from us, and rode the 
greater part of the distance with Fanchette ; but the opportunities 
she gave us went for little ; for, to be plain, the separation we 
dreaded seemed to overshadow us already. We uttered few words, 
though those few were to the purpose, but riding hand-in-hand, 
with full hearts, and eyes which seldom quitted one another, looked 
forward to Meudon and its perils with such gloomy forebodings 
as our love and my precarious position suggested. 

Long before we reached the town, or could see more of it than 
the Chateau, over which the Lilies of France and the broad white 
banner of the Bourbons floated in company, we found ourselves 
swept into the whirlpool which surrounds an army. Crowds stood 
at all the cross-roads, wagons and sumpter-mules encumbered the 
bridges ; each moment a horseman passed us at a gallop, ora troop 
of disorderly rogues, soldiers only in name, reeled, shouting and 
singing, along the road. Here and there, for a warning to the 
latter sort, a man dangled on a rude gallows ; under which sports- 
men returning from the chase and ladies who had been for an 
airing rode laughing on their way. 

Amid the multitude entering the town we passed unnoticed. 
A little way within the walls we halted to inquire where the Princess 
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of Navarre had her lodging. Hearing that she occupied a house in 
the town, while her brother had his quarters in the Chateau, and 
the King of France at St. Cloud, I stayed my party in a by-road, 
a hundred paces farther on, and, springing from the Cid, went to 
my mistress’s knee. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ I said formally, and so loudly that all my men 
might hear, ‘the time is come. I dare not go farther with you. 
I beg you, therefore, to bear me witness that as I took you so I 
have brought you back, and both with your good-will. I beg that 
you will give me this quittance, for it may serve me.’ 

She bowed her head and laid her ungloved hand on mine, 
which I had placed on the pommel of her saddle. ‘Sir,’ she 
answered in a broken voice, ‘I will not give you this quittance, 
nor any quittance from me while I live.’ With that she took off 
her mask before them all, and I saw the tears running down her 
white face. ‘May God protect you, M. de Marsac,’ she continued, 
stooping until her face almost touched mine, ‘and bring you to 
the thing you desire. If not, sir, and you pay too dearly for 
what you have done for me, I will live a maiden all my days. 
And, if I do not, these men may shame me!’ 

My heart was too full for words, but I took the glove she held 
out to me, and kissed her hand with my knee bent. Then I 
waved—for I could not speak—to madame to proceed; and with 
‘Simon Fleix and Maignan’s men to guard them they went on 
their way. Mademoiselle’s white face looked back to me until a 
bend in the road hid them, and I saw them no more. 

I turned when all were gone, and going heavily to where my 
Sard stocd with his head drooping, I climbed to the saddle, 
and rode at a foot-pace towards the Chateau. The way was short 
and easy, for the next turning showed me the open gateway and 
a crowd about it. A vast number of people were entering and 
leaving, while others rested in the shade of the wall, and a dozen 
grooms led horses up and down. The sunshine fell hotly on 
the road and the courtyard, and flashed back by the cuirasses 
of the men on guard, seized the eye and dazzled it with gleams 
of infinite brightness. I was advancing alone, gazing at all this 
with a species of dull indifference which masked for the moment 
the suspense I felt at heart, when a man, coming on foot along the 
street, crossed quickly to me and looked me in the face. 

I returned his look, and seeing he was a stranger to me, was 
for passing on without pausing. But he wheeled beside me and 
uttered my name in a low voice. 
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I checked the Cid and looked down at him. ‘Yes,’ I said 
mechanically, ‘I am M. de Marsac. But I do not know you.’ 

‘Nevertheless I have been watching for you for three days,’ 
he replied. ‘M. de Rosny received your message. This is for 
you.’ 

He handed me a scrap of paper. ‘From whom?’ I asked. 

‘Maignan,’ he answered briefly. And with that, and a stealthy 
look round, he left me, and went the way he had been going 
before. 

I tore open the note, and knowing that Maignan could not 
write, was not surprised to find that it lacked any signature. 
The brevity of its contents vied with the curtness of its bearer, 
‘In Heaven’s name go back and wait,’ it ran. ‘ Your enemy is here, 
and those who wish you well are powerless.’ 

A warning so explicit, and delivered under such circumstances, 
might have been expected to make me pause even then. But 
I read the message with the same dull indifference, the same 
dogged resolve with which the sight of the crowded gateway before 
me had inspired me. I had not come so far and baffled Turenne 
by an hour to fail in my purpose at the last; nor given such 
pledges to another to prove false to myself. Moreover, the distant 
rattle of musketry, which went to show that a skirmish was taking 
place on the farther side of the Castle, seemed an invitation to me 
to proceed ; for now, if ever, my sword might earn protection and a 
pardon. Only in regard to M. de Rosny, from whom I had no 
doubt that the message came, I resolved to act with prudence; 
neither making any appeal to him in public nor mentioning his 
name to others in private. 

The Cid had borne me by this time into the middle of the 
throng about the gateway, who, wondering to see a stranger of 
my appearance arrive without attendants, eyed me with a mixture 
of civility and forwardness. I recognised more than one man 
whom I had seen about the Court at St. Jean d’Angely six months 
before ; but so great is the disguising power of handsome clothes 
and equipments that none of these knew me. I beckoned to the 
nearest, and asked him if the King of Navarre was in the Chateau. 

‘He has gone to see the King of France at St. Cloud,’ the 
man answered, with something of wonder that anyone should be 
ignorant of so important a fact. ‘He is expected here in an 
hour.’ 


I thanked him, and calculating that I should stil! have time and 
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to spare before thearrival of M.de Turenne, I dismounted, and taking 
the rein over my arm, began to walk up and down in the shade of 
the wall. Meanwhile the loiterers increased in numbers as the mi- 
nutes passed. Men of better standing rode up, and, leaving their 
horses in charge of their lackeys, went into the Chateau. Officers 
in shining corslets, or with boots and scabbards dulled with dust, 
arrived and clattered in through the gates. A messenger galloped 
up with letters, and was instantly surrounded by a curious throng 
of questioners; who left him only to gather about the next comers, 
a knot of townsfolk, whose downcast visages and glances of appre- 
hension seemed to betoken no pleasant or easy mission. 

Watching many of these enter and disappear, while only the 
humbler sort remained to swell the crowd at the gate, I began to 
experience the discomfort and impatience which are the lot of 
the man who finds himself placed in a false position. I foresaw 
with clearness the injury I was about to do my cause by present- 
ing myself to the king among the common herd ; and yet I had 
no choice save to do this, for I dared not run the risk of entering, 
lest I should be required to give my name, and fail to see the 
King of Navarre at all. 

As it was I came very near to being foiled in this way ; for I 
presently recognised, and was recognised in turn by, a gentleman 
who rode up to the gates and, throwing his reins to a groom, dis- 
mounted with an air of immense gravity. This was M. Forget, 
the king’s secretary, and the person to whom I had on a former 
occasion presented a petition. He looked at me with eyes of pro- 
found astonishment, and saluting me stiffly from a distance, seemed 
in two minds whether he should pass in or speak tome. On second 
thoughts, however, he came towards me, and again saluted me with 
a peculiarly dry and austere aspect. 

‘I believe, sir, I am speaking to M. de Marsac ?’ he said in a 
low voice, but not impolitely. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

‘ And that, I conclude, is your horse ?’ he continued, raising 
his cane, and pointing to the Cid, which I had fastened to a hook 
in the wall. 

I replied again in the affirmative. 

‘Then take a word of advice,’ he answered, screwing up his 
features, and speaking in a dry sort of way. ‘Get upon its 
back without an instant’s delay, and put as many leagues between 
yourself and Meudon as horse and man may.’ 
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‘I am obliged to you,’ I said, though I was greatly startled by 
his words. ‘And what if I do not take your advice ?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ In that case look to yourself!’ he 
retorted. ‘But you will look in vain !’ 

He turned on his heel as he spoke, and in a moment was 
gone. I watched him enter the Chateau, and in the uncertainty 
which possessed me whether he was not gone—after salving his 
conscience by giving me warning—to order my instant arrest, I 
felt, and I doubt not I looked, as ill at ease for the time being as the 
group of trembling townsfolk who stood near me. Reflecting that 
he should know his master’s mind, I recalled with depressing clear- 
ness the repeated warnings the King of Navarre had given me 
that I must not look to him for reward or protection. I bethought 
me that I was here against his express orders: presuming on 
those very services which he had given me notice he should 
repudiate. I remembered that Rosny had always been in the 
same tale. And in fine I began to see that mademoiselle and 
I had together decided on a step which I should never have pre- 
sumed to take on my own motion. 

I had barely arrived at this conclusion when the trampling of 
hoofs and a sudden closing in of the crowd round the gate 
announced the King of Navarre’s approach. With a sick heart 
I drew nearer, feeling that the crisis was at hand; and in a 
moment he came in sight, riding beside an elderly man, plainly 
dressed and mounted, with whom he was carrying on an earnest 
conversation. A train of nobles and gentlemen, whose martial air 
and equipments made up for the absence of the gewgaws and glitter, 
to which my eyes had become accustomed at Blois, followed close 
on his heels. Henry himself wore a suit of white velvet, frayed 
in places and soiled by his armour; but his quick eye and eager, 
almost fierce, countenance could not fail to win and keep the 
attention of the least observant. He kept glancing from side to 
side as he came on; and that with so cheerful an air and a carriage 
so full at once of dignity and good-humour that no one could look 
on him and fail to see that here was a leader and a prince of men, 
temperate in victory and unsurpassed in defeat. 

The crowd raising a cry of ‘ Vive Navarre!’ as he drew near, 
he bowed, with a sparkle in his eye. But when afew by the gate 
cried ‘ Vivent les Rois !’ he held up his hand for silence, and said 
in a loud, clear voice, ‘Not that, my friends. There is but one 
king in France. Let us say instead, “ Vive le Roi!”’ 
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The spokesman of the little group uf townsfolk, who, I learned, 
were from Arcueil, and had come to complain of the excessive 
number of troops quartered upon them, took advantage of the 
pause to approach him. Henry received the old man with a 
kindly look, and bent from his saddle to hear what he had to 
say. While they were talking I pressed forward, the emotion 
I felt on my own account heightened by my recognition of the 
man who rode by the King of Navarre—who was no other than 
M. de la Noiie. No Huguenot worthy of the name could look 
on the veteran who had done and suffered more for the cause 
than any living man without catching something of his stern 
enthusiasm ; and the sight, while it shamed me, who a moment 
before had been inclined to prefer my safety to the assistance 
I owed my country, gave me courage to step to the king’s rein, 
so that I heard his last words to the men of Arcueil. 

‘ Patience, my friends,’ he said kindly. ‘The burden is heavy, 
but the journey is a short one. The Seine is ours; the circle is 
complete. In a week Paris must surrender. The king, my 
cousin, will enter, and you will be rid of us. For France’s sake 
one week, my friends.’ 

The men fell back with low obeisances, charmed by his good- 
nature, and Henry, looking up, saw me before him. On the 
instant his jaw fell. His brow, suddenly contracting above 
eyes which flashed with surprise and displeasure, altered in a 
moment the whole aspect of his face, which grew dark and stern 
as night. His first impulse was to pass by me; but seeing that I 
held my ground, he hesitated, so completely chagrined by my 
appearance that he did not know how to act, or in what way 
to deal with me. I seized the occasion, and beriding my knee 
with as much respect as I had ever used to the King of France, 
begged to bring myself to his notice, and to crave his protection 
and favour. 

‘This is no time to trouble me, sir, he retorted, eyeing me 
with an angry side-glance. ‘I do not know you. You are un- 
known to me, sir. You must go to M. de Rosny.’ 

‘It would be useless, sire,’ I answered, in desperate per- 
sistence. 

‘Then I can do nothing for you,’ he rejoined peevishly. 
‘Stand on one side, sir.’ 

But I was desperate. I knew that I had risked all on the 
event, and must establish my footing before M. de Turenne’s 
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return, or run the risk of certain recognition and vengeance, [ 
cried out, caring nothing who heard, that I was M. de Marsac, 
that I had come back to meet whatever my enemies could allege 
against me, 

‘ Ventre Saint Gris!’ Henry exclaimed, starting in his saddle 
with well-feigned surprise. ‘Are you that man?’ 

‘I am, sire,’ I answered. 

‘Then you must be mad!’ he retorted, appealing to those 
behind him. ‘Stark, staring mad to show your face here! Ventre 
Saint Gris! Are we to have all the ravishers and plunderers in 
the country come to us ?’ 

‘I am neither the one nor the other!’ I answered, looking 
with indignation from him to the gaping train behind him. 

‘That you will have to settle with M. de Turenne!’ he re- 
torted, frowning down at me with his whole face turned gloomy 
and fierce. ‘I know you well, sir, now. Complaint has been 
made that you abducted a lady from his Castle of Chizé some time 
back.’ 

‘The lady, sire, is now in charge of the Princess of 
Navarre.’ 

‘She is ?’ he exclaimed, quite taken aback. 

‘ And if she has aught of complaint against me,’ I continued 
with pride, ‘I will submit to whatever punishment you order or 
M. de Turenne demands. But if she has no complaint to make, 
and avows that she accompanied me of her own free-will and 
accord, and has suffered neither wrong nor displeasure at my 
hands, then, sire, I claim that this is a private matter between 
myself and M. de Turenne.’ 

‘Even so I think you will have your hands full,’ he answered 
grimly. At the same time he stopped by a gesture those who 
would have cried out upon me, and looked at me himself with an 
altered countenance. ‘DoI understand that you assert that the 
lady went of her own accord ?’ he asked. 

‘She went and has returned, sire,’ I answered. 

‘Strange!’ he ejaculated. ‘Have you married her?’ 

‘No, sire, I answered. ‘I desire leave to do so.’ 

‘Mon dieu! she is M. de Turenne’s ward,’ he rejoined, 
seeming dumbfounded by my audacity. 

‘I do not despair of obtaining his assent, sire,’ I said patiently. 

‘ Saint Gris! The man is mad!’ Henry cried, wheeling 
his horse and facing his train with a gesture of the utmost wonder. 

‘It is the strangest story I ever heard.’ 
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‘But somewhat more to the gentleman’s credit than the 
lady’s!’ one said with a smirk and a smile. 

‘A lie!’ I cried, springing forward on the instant with a 
boldness which astonished myself. ‘She is as pure as your High- 
ness’s sister! I swear it. That man lies in his teeth, and I will 
maintain it.’ 

‘Sir!’ the King of Navarre cried, turning on me with the 
utmost sternness, ‘ you forget yourself in my presence! Silence, 
and beware another time how you let your tongue run on those 
above you. You have enough trouble, let me tell you, on your 
hands already.’ 

‘Yet the man lies!’ I answered doggedly, remembering 
Crillon and his ways. ‘And if he will do me the honour of 
stepping aside with me, I will convince him of it!’ 

‘ Ventre Saint Gris!’ Henry replied, frowning, and dwelling 
on each syllable of his favourite oath. ‘ Will you be silent, sir, 
and let me think? Or must I order your instant arrest ?’ 

‘ Surely that at least, sire,’ a suave voice interjected. And with 
that a gentleman pressed forward from the rest, and gaining a 
place of vantage by the King’s side, shot at me a look of extreme 
malevolence. ‘My lord of Turenne will expect no less at your 
Highness’s hands,’ he continued warmly. ‘I beg you will give the 
order on the spot, and hold this person to answer for his misdeeds. 
M. de Turenne returns to-day. He should be here now. I say 
again, sire, he will expect no less than this.’ 

The king, gazing at me with gloomy eyes, tugged at his 
moustaches. Some one had motioned the common herd to stand 
back out of hearing; at the same time the suite had moved up 
out of curiosity and formed a half-circle ; in the midst of which 
I stood fronting the king, who had La Noiie and the last speaker 
on either hand. Perplexity and annoyance struggled for the 
mastery in his face as he looked darkly down at me, his teeth 
showing through his beard. Profoundly angered by my appear- 
ance, which he had taken at first to be the prelude to disclosures 
which must detach Turenne at a time when union was all-impor- 
tant, he had now ceased to fear for himself; and perhaps saw 
something in the attitude I adopted which appealed to his nature 
and sympathies. 

‘If the girl is really back,’ he said at last, ‘ M. d’Aremburg, I do 
not see any reason why I should interfere. At present, at any rate.’ 

‘I think, sire, M. de Turenne will see reason,’ the gentleman 
answered drily. 
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The king coloured. ‘M. de Turenne * he began. 

‘Has made many sacrifices at your request, sire,’ the other 
said with meaning. ‘ And buried some wrongs, or fancied wrongs, 
in connection with this very matter. This person has outraged 
him in the grossest manner, and in M. le Vicomte’s name [I ask, 
nay I press upon you, that he be instantly arrested, and held to 
answer for it.’ 

‘I am ready to answer for it now!’ I retorted, looking from 
face to face for sympathy, and finding none save in M. de la 
Noiie’s, who appeared to regard me with grave approbation. ‘To 
the Vicomte de Turenne, or the person he may appoint to repre- 
sent him.’ 

‘Enough!’ Henry said, raising his hand and speaking in 
the tone of authority he knew so well how to adopt. ‘ For you, 
M. d’Aremburg, I thank you. Turenne is happy in his friend. 
But this gentleman came to me of his own free will, and I do not 
think it consistent with my honour to detain him without warning 
given. I grant him an hour to remove himself from my neighbour- 
hood. If he be found after that time has elapsed,’ he continued 
solemnly, ‘his fate be on his own head. Gentlemen, we are late 
already. Let us on.’ 

I looked at him as he pronounced this sentence, and strove to 
find words in which to make a final appeal to him. But no 
words came ; and when he bade me stand aside, I did so mechani- 
cally, remaining with my head bared to the sunshine while the 
troop rode by. Some looked back at me with curiosity, as at 
a man of whom they had heard a tale, and some with a jeer on 
their lips ; a few with dark looks of menace. When they were all 
gone, and the servants who followed them had disappeared also, 
and I was left to the inquisitive glances of the rabble who stood 
gaping after the sight, I turned and went to the Cid, and loosed 
the horse. 

With a feeling of bitter disappointment, the plan which 
mademoiselle had proposed and I had adopted in the forest by St. 
Gaultier—when it seemed to us that our long absence and the great 
events of which we heard must have changed the world and 
opened a path for our return—had failed utterly. Things were as 
they had been; the strong was still strong, and friendship under 
bond to fear. Plainly we should have shown ourselves wiser had 
we taken the lowlier course, and, obeying the warnings given 
us, waited the King of Navarre’s pleasure or the tardy recollection 
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of Rosny. Ihad not then stood, as I now stood, in instant jeopardy, 
nor felt the keen pangs of a separation which bade fair to be lasting. 
She was safe, and that was much; but I, after long service and 
brief happiness, must go out again alone, with only memories to 
comfort me. 

It was Simon Fleix’s voice which awakened me from this un- 
worthy lethargy—as selfish as it was useless—and, recalling me to 
myself, reminded me that precious time was passing while I stood 
inactive. To get at me he had forced his way through the curious 
crowd, and his face was flushed. He plucked me by the sleeve, 
regarding the varlets round him with a mixture of anger and fear. 

‘Nom de Dieu! do they take you for a rope-dancer?’ he 
muttered in my ear. ‘Mount, sir, and come. There is not a 
moment to be lost.’ 

‘You left her at Madame Catherine’s ?’ I said. 

‘To be sure,’ he answered impatiently. ‘Trouble not about 
her. Save yourself, M. de Marsac. That is the thing to be done 
now.’ 

I mounted mechanically, and felt my courage return as the 
horse moved under me. I trotted through the crowd, and without 
thought took the road by which we had come. When we had 
ridden a hundred yards, however, I pulled up. ‘An hour is a 
short start,’ I said sullenly. ‘ Whither?’ 

‘To St. Cloud,’ he answered promptly. ‘The protection of 
the King of France may avail for a day or two. ‘After that, 
there will still be the League, if Paris have not fallen.’ 

I saw there was nothing else for it, and assented, and we set 
off. The distance which separates Meudon from St. Cloud we 
might have ridden under the hour, but the direct road runs across 
the Scholars’ Meadow, a wide plain north of Meudon. This 
lay exposed to the enemy’s fire, and was, besides, the scene of 
hourly conflicts between the horse of both parties, so that to cross 
it without an adequate force was impossible. Driven to make a 
circuit, we took longer to reach our destination, yet did so without 
mishap ; finding the little town, when we came in sight of it, given 
up to all the bustle and commotion which properly belong to the 
Court and camp. 

It was, indeed, as full as it could be, for the surrender of 
Paris being momentarily expected, St. Cloud had become the 
rendezvous as well of the few who had long followed a principle 
as of the many who wait upon success. The streets, crowded 
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in every part, shone with glancing colours, with steel and velvet, 
the garb of fashion and the plumes of war. Long lines of 
flags obscured the eaves and broke the sunshine, while, above 
all, the bells of half a dozen churches rang merry answer to the 
distant crash of guns. Everywhere on flag and arch and streamer 
I read the motto, ‘ Vive le Roi!’—words written, God knew then, 
and we know now, in what a mockery of doom! 


(7'v be concluded.) 
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Aspects of Life.’ 
By Sir Epwin Arnon, K.C.LE., C.S.1. 


ADIES and Gentlemen,—It is thirty-five years ago from the day 
when I last stood in Birmingham. More than a generation 

has, in fact, elapsed since, as a very young man, newly graduated at 
Oxford, I had the good fortune to be selected as a Master in your 
King Edward’s School. And now a much greater honour, one far 
beyond my merits, has fallen upon me—to be chosen to address this 
important and enlightened Institute, in your famous, patriotic, and 
prosperous city. I should hold it an impertinence to dwell at any 
length on that which must be too obvious, my inability to discharge 
with becoming credit the responsibilities of such a succession. For 
you have established upon the records of your Institute, in its 
list of Presidents, a dynasty of such intellectual and social splen- 
dour as hardly any other association could rival. Finding myself 
in the place which they have rendered august, it is with true 
respect that I recall some among the names of my brilliant prede- 
cessors. That master of all English hearts has spoken here— 
Charles Dickens—as well as those illustrious physicists Professors 
Huxley and Tyndall and Lord Kelvin. The wide and gentle 
genius of my friend Sir John Lubbock has graced this seat, and 
the kindly learning of my old tutor, Arthur Stanley; together 
with the research and the philosophy of renowned historians like 
Mr. Lecky, Professor Seeley, and Mr. Froude. You have been 
addressed by a Primate of All England in his Grace of Canterbury ; 
by an Indian Viceroy in Lord Northbrook ; by a chief of critics in 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, and by an accomplished astronomer in 
Sir Robert Ball. The glory of these and other names which glow 
upon your catalogue during the past quarter of a century forbids 
to him who follows them here to-day any hope of being worthy of 
so grand an inheritance. He must regard himself as but a link 


1 Address delivered at the Birmingham and Midland Institute on October 10, 
1893, 
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of silver in the chain of gold, contented if the current of your 
high traditions passes safely by him, and relying for your indul- 
gence on two qualities only—an appreciation of the eminence of 
his antecessors, and a desire to show his regard for this important 
Institute, and his gratitude for its choice of him, by saying the 
best he may. 

That galaxy of great minds to which I have alluded has illu- 
minated well-nigh all possible topics of speech in your Hall, [ 
have indeed asked myself with no small anxiety what was left 
which might be handled with freshness and profit, since it would 
not seem decorous to talk of science, of history, of education, and 
many other tempting subjects, after such commanding authorities, 
Still, the experience of any one, honestly stated, has a value ; and, 
seeing that I am here again after so many years, it is natural to 
question myself, and it may not be useless to answer briefly before 
you, what I have learned—and to what conclusions study, observa- 
tion, travel, public toils, and private meditations have led me— 
upon life in general. Will it be worth while frankly to compare 
the aspirations of the youth of twenty-one with the realisations of 
the grown-up man of the world? Shall I venture once more, and 
for an hour or two, to become a teacher in Birmingham? If you 
can have the patience to listen, I think I will have the courage to 
speak; and my address to-day shall, therefore, be upon some 
aspects of human life, free, of course, from all theology and 
politics. 

I fear I must alienate certain friendly minds, and appear to 
commence by presumption, when I say that I return to Birming- 
ham just as convinced of what can never be proved as when I 
left it. I have found life in the highest degree charming and 
interesting, and this notwithstanding an ample share of what 
are styled—sometimes I think a little too querulously—its ‘ pains 
and sorrows.’ I quitted Birmingham in the pleasant beginning of 
my days, glad to live; I come back to it, after much experience 
and many labours, glad to have lived, well satisfied with my share 
in the world, and a resolute, philosophical opponent of those who 
love dismal dialectics and drape the Universe in the black 
hangings of pessimism. If there have been ages in which, 
because it did not know much, our race had good reason not 
to hope much, the time seems to me to be now arrived when 
the despair which has been so fashionable grows foolish as well 
as needless. It is true we have inherited so much fear and 
superstition from the past; dogmatic religions and artificial 
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moralities have wrought so much to degrade natural virtue and 
check instinctive joy; our inner vision is still so rudimentary 
and our sense-knowledge so limited, that I dare not say worse of 
the pessimists than that they seem to me stupid. As for that 
noble love of fact and truth which is at the bottom of sincere 
agnosticism, there is nothing, I think, to be more respected. We 
must not deceive each other with soft sayings. Ajax demanding 
light from Zeus, even though he must die in that light, is the 
immortal example of a faithful and valiant human spirit. 
Speaking from this place in 1877, Professor Tyndall well re- 
marked : ‘ When facts present themselves, let us venture to face 
them, and let us be equally bold to confess ignorance where it 
prevails.’ But the day seems to be arrived when there is really so 
much to make us think well of the destiny of mankind; such fair 
reason to rejoice in the mere fact of existence; so large a promise 
of ever-extending human knowledge and insight ; such general 
softening of manners, spreading of intelligence, and enlarging of 
average happiness, that it appears more becoming for man, the chief 
at least of animals, to be singing with the lark in the sky than 
croaking with the frog in the swamp. Mahommedans follow a 
habit of reciting their morning formula of praise—the Fatihah— 
as soon as the light enables them to distinguish a black garment 
from a white one. I think we also have by this time passed far 
enough through the night of ignorance and fear to discern in our 
beliefs what is the black of wilful blindness from the white of 
rightful hopefulness, and to realise the truth of that fine line of 
Mr. Frederick Myers, ‘God will forgive us all but our despair.’ 
From the lowest points of view, hope is very cheap and 
gladness is a sovereign medicine. Consider the social, moral, 
and individual advantages of a cheerful view of life contrasted 
with the cheerless view. Sunshine has not a stronger effect 
in developing the beauty of flowers and the form of leaves 
than radiance of mind and lightness of heart in bringing forth 
all which is best in men and women. We have partly found this 
out as regards children, and Society conspires pretty generally 
nowadays to render their early years happy. The Japanese 
knew that high duty two thousand years ago, and possess in 
consequence the best mannered and most joyous little ones in 
the world. But why stop at childhood? I should like to-see the 
pastimes and recreations of the people made henceforth a depart- 
ment of administrative solicitude. : I should like to have a 
Minister of Public “Amusement sitting in every Cabinet, and 
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Municipal Councils spending rates royally upon new popular 
pleasures of the right kind. There is nothing better than to be 
happy ; joy is the real root of morality ; no virtue is worth praising 
which does not spring from minds contented and convinced, and 
free of dread and gloom. No religion was ever divine which 
relied on terror instead of love; and no philosophy will bear any 
good fruit which propounds despair and deduces annihilation. 
This is where, by their own true instincts, the great poets have 
done so much more for mankind than most of its benefactors, 
delighting as they do in life, and preserving amid its deepest 
mysteries and hardest puzzles a divine serenity about its origin 
and purpose. Observe our English Shakespeare! How calm, 
how complacent! how assured his glorious genius always abides! 
A page of him taken almost anywhere—set beside a page of 
modern pessimism—is like the speech of a prince in his pleasure- 
house compared with the moanings of a sick wretch in a §Spital. 
All genuine poets, from Homer to Browning, are radically joy- 
ous. Keats writes :— 
They shall be accounted poet-kings 
Who simply tell the most heart-easing things. 


And Hafiz says: ‘It was whispered of me in Shiraz that I was 
sad, but what had I to do with sadness?’ Art in all its highest 
forms bears no message so imperative as to emphasise the beauty 
and maintain the dignity and delight of life, and you may judge 
first-class writers and painters, as we shall some day judge philo- 
sophers, by their fidelity to this wholesome errand of joy. 

Poets, however, are not much accepted as authorities in certain 
quarters ; and beyond doubt we must have better reasons than their 
melodious verses furnish if we are to be securely glad of life and 
serenely unperturbed by death. Yet, wpon the face of facts, is life— 
even were it transient—so bad a thing as some people make out ? 
Look at common modern existence as we see it, and note to what 
rich elaboration and large degrees of comfort it has come. I leave 
aside for the moment uncivilised nations, and the bygone struggles 
of our race, its wars and woes, its tyrannies and superstitions ; all 
of which history has greatly exaggerated, not telling us of the con- 
temporaneous contentments. I invite you briefly to contemplate the 
material side of an artisan’s existence in your own Birmingham. 
Let alone the greatness of being an Englishman, and the supreme 
safety and liberty of his daily life, what king of old records ever 
fared so royally? What magician of fairy tales ever owned so 
many slaves to bring him treasures and pleasures at qa wish? Ob- 
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serve his dinner board! Without being luxurious, the whole globe 
has played him serving-man to spread it. Russia gave the hemp, 
or India or South Carolina the cotton, for that cloth which his wife 
lays upon it. The Eastern Islands placed there those condiments 
and spices which were once the secret relishes of the wealthy. 
Australian Downs send him frozen mutton or canned beef; the 
prairies of America meal for his biscuit and pudding ; and if he 
will eat fruit, the orchards of Tasmania and the palm woods of the 
West Indies proffer delicious gifts; while the orange groves of 
Florida and of the Hesperides cheapen for his use those ‘ golden 
apples’ which dragons used to guard. His coffee comes from 
where jewelled humming-birds hang in the bowers of Brazil, or 
purple butterflies flutter amid the Javan mangroves, Great clipper 
ships, racing by night and day under clouds of canvas, convey to 
him his tea from China or Assam, or from the green Singhalese 
Hills. The sugar which sweetens it was crushed from canes that 
waved by the Nile or the Orinoco; and the plating of the spoon 
with which he stirs it was dug for him from Mexican or Nevadan 
mines. The currants in his dumpling are a tribute from classic 
Greece, and his tinned salmon or kippered herring a token from 
the seas and rivers of Canada or Norway. He may partake, if he 
will, of rice that ripened under the hot skies of Patna or Rangoon ; 
of cocoa, that ‘food of the gods,’ plucked under the burning blue 
of the Equator, For his rasher of bacon, the hog-express runs 
daily with 10,000 grunting victims into Chicago ; Dutch or Brit- 
tany hens have laid him his eggs, and Danish cows grazed the 
daisies of Elsinore to produce his cheese and butter. Ifhe drinks 
beer, it is odds that Belgium and Bavaria have contributed to it the 
barley and the hops; and, when he has finished eating, it will be 
the Mississippi flats or the gardens of the Antilles that fill for 
him his pipe with the comforting tobacco. He has fared, I say, 
at home as no Heliogabalus or Lucullus ever fared ; and then, for 
a trifle, his daily newspaper puts at his command information from 
the whole globe, the freshness and fullness of which make the news- 
bearers of Augustus Cesar, thronging hourly into Rome, ridiculous. 
At work, machinery of wonderful invention redeems his toil from 
servitude and elevates it toan art. Is he fond of reading? There 
are free libraries open to him, full of intellectual and imaginative 
wealth. Is he artistic? Galleries rich with beautiful paintings 
and statues are prepared for him. Has he children? They can be 
excellently educated for next to nothing. Would he communicate 
with absent friends ? His messengers pass in the Queen’s livery, all 
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bearing his letters everywhere by sea and land; or in hour of ur- 
gency the Ariel of electricity will flash for him a message to the 
ends of the kingdom at the price of a quart of small beer. Steam 
shall carry him wherever he would go for a halfpenny a mile; and 
when he is ill, the charitable institutions he has too often forgot- 
ten in health render him such succour as sick goddesses never got 
from Aésculapius, nor Ulysses at the white hands of Queen Helen. 
Does he encounter accident? For him as forall others the benig- 
nant science of our time, with the hypodermic syringe or a waft of 
chloroform, has abolished agony ; while for dignity of citizenship 
he may help, when election time comes, by his vote, to sustain or 
to shake down the noblest empire ever built by genius and valour. 
Let fancy fill up the imperfect picture with those thousand helps 
and adornments that civilisation has brought even to lowly lives ; 
and does it not seem stupid and ungrateful to say, as some go 
about saying, that such an existence, even if it were transitory, is 
not for itself distinctly worth possessing ? 

But will it last ? That ordinary human life is fairly agreeable 
stands sufficiently confessed by the fact that people want it to go 
on in the same way for ever. Very few even among our gloomiest 
pessimists appear to be in any particular hurry to die. And they, 
too, are obliged to allow that human life exhibits everywhere an 
aimost universal advance in social elevation and range of percep- 
tion. Two fatal blows, among others, have fallen upon the old 
narrow-minded theologies and philosophies. One was the Coper- 
nican discovery, that instead of being the centre of things, furnished 
with sun, moon, and stars for lamps, and created as the sole care 
of Heaven, our globe is but a small obscure islet of the celestial 
archipelago, an almost insignificant speck in the galaxies of glory 
filling space. . The chief religions of the world have not even yet 
adjusted their doctrines to the great verities of Galileo and 
Newton, although they will have to adjust them. A second 
revolutionary announcement which has altered bygone ideas is 
that of the revealed vastness of geological time followed: by Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species. Modern astronomy and evolution have 
silently swept away ‘dark-tangled schemes of sad salvation’ and 
the belief in special creations. It seemed at first to some conser- 
vative minds that all was hereby lost for human hope and pride, 
if we were, indeed, so closely akin to lower life and so humbly 
placed in the stellar systems. But those prodigious.truths have 
really enhanced unspeakably the dignity and value of human 
existence. If Earth knows now that she is only, as it were, a bit 
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of drift-wood in the ‘ blue Pacific of Infinity,’ she has also learned 
that she influences by attraction every orb in the sky, and is 
influenced by every orb. The descent of man from an ascidian 
mollusc immediately implies his ascent towards unimagined per- 
fections. If we started so low down, we have already climbed up 
most promisingly. The amphioxus has no cerebrum at all; the 
halibut, as big as a man, possesses that organ in size smaller than 
a melon-seed ; while the cranial capacity of the Australian savage 
exceeds that of the gorilla by ten cubic inches, and our Birming- 
ham artisan’s skull is better than the ‘black fellow’s’ by forty 
cubic inches ; to say nothing of those convolutions of the brain in 
the civilised man which are its most important feature. There, 
by the way, is the physical throne of that consciousness which 
puzzles the boldest materialist, and obliges him—if really scientific 
—to confess his ignorance. An illustrious interpreter of the ways 
of Nature, Professor Tyndall, asked from this very place, ‘ What 
is the causal connection, if any, between the objective and the 
subjective—between molecular motion in the brain and states of 
consciousness? Does water think and feel when it runs into 
frost-ferns upon a window pane? If not, why should the mole- 
cular motion of the brain be yoked to this mysterious companion, 
consciousness?’ His answer was, ‘I do not know, and nobody 
knows.’ In the same honest spirit Dr. Burdon Sanderson said in 
his address this year before the British Association at Nottingham : 
‘Between sensation and the beginning of action there is an inter- 
vening region which the physiologist willingly resigns to psycho- 
logy, feeling his incompet>~ce to use the only instrument by which 
it can be explored, that of introspection.’ I quote these sentences 
not to lead you into the wilderness of physiology, but merely to 
show that science has no fatal or final word to say about the pro- 
spects of continuous Life. She capitulates here, by the lips of two 
of her truest and most fearless spokesmen, to the Unseen and the 
Unknown. Do not, therefore, think that you are warned off from 
endless hope and utmost probabilities of immortal and ever-increas- 
ing individual gladness by the scalpel of the brain-doctor or the 
dyspeptic logic of the agnostic. A boundless aspiration is not only 
cheap, but strictly reasonable ; and what has come from Evolution 
in the visible region is nothing to what may come from it in the 
invisible. The dove of right Reason can bring you back a branch 
of olive from the waste of physiological waters where the raven of 
Unfaith never finds so much as a single leaf. 

The ‘ Cosmic process,’ as Professor Huxley calls it, has led us 
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thus far; yet that justly famous expositor of science, in his 
Romanes Lecture at Oxford, delivered on May 18 last, arraigned 
the Cosmos for immorality, and declared that ‘the ethical progress 
of society depends not on imitating the cosmic process, but on 
combating it.’ I could not speak of my illustrious predecessor 
here without gratitude and admiration, and should ordinarily dis- 
trust myself in differing from him. But so luminous a mind 
certainly overlooked the fact that the ethical faculty and the 
ethical ideal which he contrasted with the course of nature have 
likewise come, by Evolution, forth from the cosmic process, just as 
much as those things that shock him in the natural world. As I 
have written in my Light of Asia— 

Out of the dark it wrought the heart of man, 

Out of dull shells the pheasant’s pencilled neck ; 

Ever at toil it brings to loveliness 

All seeming wrath and wreck. 

It is not marred nor stayed in any use, 

All liketh it: the sweet white milk it brings 

To mothers’ breasts : it brings the white drops, too, 

Wherewith the young snake stings. 

‘Reckless of good or evil,’ writes another highly enlightened 
metaphysician—Mr. John Fiske, of America—‘ natural selection 
develops at once the mother’s tender love for her infant and the 
horrible teeth of the ravening shark.’ But the cosmic process is 
not immoral on that account ; not even cruel! On the contrary, 
it is supremely equitable and ultimately tender. It is as sedulous 
to provide the shark with the means of living as the new-born 
heir of a queen with his natural food. Professor Huxley accord- 
ingly erred, I think, in saying at Oxford, ‘The practice of that 
which is ethically best—what we call Goodness or Virtue—involves 
a course of conduct in all respects opposed to that which leads to 
success in the cosmic struggle for existence. In place of ruthless 
self-assertion it demands self-restraint. In the place of thrusting 
aside or treading down all competitors, it requires that the indi- 
vidual shall not merely respect but shall help his fellows. Its 
influence is directed not so much to the survival of the fittest as 
the fitting of as many as possible to survive.’ Yes ; but the nobler 
specialised justice reached in this passage is exactly what has been 
developed out of the initial impartialities of the natural course. 
The morality has come forth from the ‘immorality.’ Out of the 
simple instinct of gregariousness we see Nature making something 
like citizens even of bees and ants, penguins and seals—teaching 
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rudimentary ethics by lessons of the savage struggle itself; and 
in the brain and heart of man she attains to that noblest goal of all 
morality embodied in Christ’s Golden Rule. Is there not a clear 
demonstration here of the fundamental and far-off beneficence of 
the cosmic process if we will only get two foolish notions out of 
our heads—one that the universe was made for us alone, and the 
other that death is an ending and an evil? I do not know how 
Mr. Huxley could more amply justify the ultimate objects of the 
cosmic process than, being as he is its brilliant product, thus to 
reproach it with precisely what he has derived from it. It is 
Coriolanus at the head of his army splendidly rebuking his mother, 
Volumnia, by warrant of those very qualities which he drew in at 
her breasts. Well might she say: 

Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck’dst it from me ; 

But owe thy pride thyself. 


The gifted lecturer put the problem back, I readily confess, 
into a very different region when he asked at Oxford, ‘ Why 
among the endless possibilities open to omnipotence—that of sin- 
less, happy existence among the rest—should this present actuality 
be selected in which sin and misery abound?’ That eternal 
dilemma puzzled the Buddha himself; as in the Light of Asia, 
where Prince Gautama says : 

Since, if all-powerful, He made us so, 
He is not good ; if not all-powerful, 
He is not God. 


There is no present-answer to it. Mr. John Stuart Mill, in a 
valuable letter, which I possess, upon the question, wrote me: ‘I 
can believe in a God or Gods, but not, as matters appear to stand, 
in an Omnipotent Deity.’ As to the ‘sin and misery’ business, 
however, is it not nowadays absurdly exaggerated? I have 
alluded to the almost universal willingness to live, which of itself 
shows that pleasure and satisfaction largely preponderate over 
pain and discontent. The average number of days of sickness in 
every decade for each man is said to be only sixteen. Under rules 
of scientific hygiene and principles of health better practised, our 
span of life—be this desirable or the reverse—has, by the evidence 
of insurance societies, considerably increased. The power of 
unalleviated physical pain to terrify or trouble is practically at an 
end with the general use of those benign anesthetics which have 
brought a new era of confidence to the hospital and sick room, 
and taken away all its horror from the surgeon’s knife. Doubtless, 
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to judge from your average daily journal, murders and suicides, 
crimes and catastrophes, wars and feuds and frauds would seem to 
remain the staple of the human record. But be it remembered 
that, for obvious reasons, all our worst and darkest is collected 
there. One might as well judge of public health by the painful 
cases described in a medical publication as of the vast mass of solid 
human happiness and innocent living joy by the daily catalogue 
of these really trivial exceptions to it. As for ‘sins’ (the most 
serious of which are only such as are malicious), though the 


population increases, they seem steadily to diminish. We had | 


87,668 ‘habituals’ in 1868 ; now the evil roll is only 52,153. 
When the population was 19,257,000 in 1889, there were 2,589 
persons undergoing penal servitude; now, with a population of 
27,830,179, the number is only 947. In 1878, the entire number 
of prisoners in our gaols was 20,833; the entire number at the 
same date last year was 12,663, though the population had increased 
by six millions. Pauperism is also declining. In 1870, 1,079,391 
persons were in receipt of relief; in 1891, with an addition of 
more than seven million inhabitants, there were only 774,905. 
The upshot of these figures—without pressing them too much— 
seems surely to be that the ‘cosmic process’ in our own little 
corner of the universe is not doing so badly. 

If in truth that process contained and developed no other 
wonder of love and wide-reaching purpose than the far-sighted 
instinct of motherly affection, Professor Huxley’s indictment 
against it would have to be abandoned. I say nothing here of the 
beauty which its action has produced on land and water, in wood, 
and field, and garden ; of the glories of form and colour, and the 
delights of sound and taste and touch; nor of the faculty to rejoice 
in these which it has also bred out of the salutary struggle. I 
would be content to trust a defence of the cosmic scheme to that 
one profound and ever-present passion for futurity which is at its 
centre—the love, namely, of the mother for her offspring. Why, 
except for glorious ultimate ends and personal rewards, should it 
exist in all its strange gradations from the fish which feels the 
diluted rudiments of its mandate, to the fierce and fearless maternal 
devotion of the tigress and bear, and the unwearying and unselfish 
tenderness of the Christian mother? Why should the eider duck 
pluck the down from her breast to make her delicate nest at one 
end of the scale, and the Princess Alice at the other die so 
divinely from the kisses of her sick child, if the universe were not 
bound together in some sweet secret of a common life to come, and 
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in some far-off profits of a vast hidden partnership, as to which 
female parents are the semi-conscious trustees? I have always 
greatly admired an answer made to me by an American woman 
when I was wondering at the patience of a nursing wife with her 
complaining child, and at the general marvels of maternal care 
throughout nature. ‘Well!’ she said, ‘stranger, God Almighty 
can’t be everywhere at once, and so I guess He invented mothers.’ 

Nevertheless, in spite of parental protection and individual 
effort to live, the cosmic process no doubt has plenty of innocent 
victims, and to some minds seems to be likely to end by cutting 
short all which it has developed, including progress, pleasures, 
arts, learning, races, realms, and eventually the planet itself; nay, 
even the solar system amid which these were produced. But that 
is only in the visible sphere. The cosmic process perhaps secretly 
mocks at those whom it thus succeeds in deceiving for their own 
good, like a mother administering hidden medicine. Its strenuous 
purpose, in the midst of its slaughters and by means of its very 
terrors and cruelties, may be to make everything strive to live. If 
its tribes and races knew too much, they would not be sufficiently 
anxious to exist. Two conditions have been necessary to the full 
exploitation of our earthly passage—dread of death and ignorance 
of the future. Nature hoodwinks her children everywhere. 
When she has trained a bird to feed on butterflies, she teaches 
the butterfly to look like the dead leaf of a tree; when she has 
given the fish-hawk his keen vision, she makes his food—the 
fish—take on the colours of the weeds and river-stones to escape 
him. She has put man to school here with death and pain and 
want for his stern teachers ; but possibly it is only because we are 
children that we think our instructors merciless. Deeper down 
we evidently know better than to be afraid of them. Note, in 
those moments when they leave a man to the best and greatest 
that is in him, how we let go all grip of those lower instructions. 
Pliny says in vigorous Latin that the cessation of the breath is 
probably the most delightful moment in life, and I myself have 
had the honour of conducting to the dinner-table a charming actress, 
twice drowned (and twice restored to consciousness), who protested 
that dying was the nicest sensation she knew. As is written in 
my Death and—Afterwards: ‘ What a blow to the philosophy of 
negation appears the sailor leaping from the taffrail of his ship into 
an angry sea to save his comrade, or to perish with him! He has 
never read either Leopardi or Schopenhauer, perhaps not that 
heavenly verse, “* Whoso loseth his life for my sake, the same shall 
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save it.” But arguments, which are as far beyond dismal philo- 
sophies as the unconscious life is deeper than the conscious, suf- 
ficiently persuade him to plunge. ‘“ Love that stronger is than 
death” bids him dare, for Love’s imperious sake, the weltering 
abyss; and any such deed of sacrifice and heroic contempt of 
peril in itself almost proves that man knows more than he be- 
lieves himself to know about his own immortality. Every miner 
working for wife and children in a “fiery” pit, every soldier 
standing cool and firm for his country and flag in the face of 
instant death, offers a similar endorsement of Walt Whitman’s 
indignant sentence, “If rats and maggots end us, then alarum ! 
for we are betrayed.” It is quite possible that in respect to the 
mysteries of life and death we precisely resemble the good knight 
Don Quixote, when he hung by his wrist from the stable window 
and imagined that a tremendous abyss yawned beneath his feet. 
Fate, in the character of Maritornes, cuts the thong, with light- 
some laughter; and the gallant gentleman falls—four inches !’ 
As to this aspect of the question, Asia—from which you have 
derived all your past religious ideas and from which you have 
many more to learn—is far in advance of our West. St. Paul’s 
great declaration, ‘ the things seen are temporal; the things not 
seen are eternal ’—accepted timidly here by the pious, but regarded 
as a mere phrase by materialists—is in India a commonplace of 
daily certainty. Nobody there doubts the continuity of life, 
any more than he doubts that the setting sun will rise again, 
the same orb, to-morrow. I have heard a Mahratta woman, while 
chiding her child for spilling milk, exclaim, ‘You must have been 
a very bad girl in your last life!’ The popular reason why 
Hindoo widows do not remarry is because the loss of a betrothed or 
wedded husband is looked upon as the fatal expiation for some 
extreme offence in a previous existence, to be borne with patient 
continence in this one; on which condition the family of the 
deceased husband will faithfully maintain the widow, as still be- 
longing to the dead man, and to be surely reunited with him. 
This was the basis of the heroic though tragical custom of ‘ Sati,’ or 
widow-burning, one of the grandest defiances ever flung by human 
faith and love at the face of the doctrine of annihilation. The 
respect for the animal world, general in Hindoo and Buddhist 
societies, is founded, with the tenet of transmigration, on the 
same fixed belief in the endurance and evolving advance of every 
individual being. No spot is empty of life to the Indian mind. 
A Deccani or Bengali labourer, at his meal in the jungle, throws 
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behind him fragments of his chupatty for the invisible Bhuts and 
Prets to eat. In India, as in Japan, festivals (shraddhas) are 
made for the dead with scrupulous regularity, at which their 
seats are duly set. The East is saturated with the mental and 
social results of this universal acceptance of the notion that indi- 
vidual life is inextinguishable. A dignified calm spreads through- 
out the Oriental populations, a permanent uninquiring placidity, 
noticeable by the most careless or prejudiced eye. India would 
never indeed have invented the locomotive, or the Gatling gun ; 
but her poorest peasants, by inheritance from profound philo- 
sophies, and by the religious atmosphere of their land, stand at a 
point of view far beyond the laboured subtleties of a Priestley 
ora Hegel. And if they could be familiar, as you are, with the 
splendid achievements and vast researches of modern science they 
would not, any the more, abandon their fixed faith in the Unseen 
and the Unknown. Rather would they think it odd that Western 
savants should teach the law of the conservation of forces only to 
abandon it when the highest and most elaborated of all forces 
come into question; that they should study cell-life under their 
microscopes and not perceive that the same Protamceba they exa- 
mine—that shapeless jelly—has been living forty thousand years, 
as certainly as forty minutes; that an illustrious chemist like 
Professor Dewar should compress the air we breathe into a sky- 
blue liquor, and, when he lets it loose again, fail to suggest to his 
audience that what their eyes see of the real life and furniture of 
the universe is next to nothing. The wisest Indian philosophy has 
never boggled, like ours, over that silly word ‘supernatural.’ The 
Upanishad says : ‘ What is in the Visible, exists also in the Invisi- 
ble; and what is in Brahm’s world, that is also here.’ The Ulti- 
mate, albeit Unreachable, is as real to the Asiatic mind as rice; 
and in the Bhagavad-Gita Arjuna is actually permitted to behold 
the embodied Infinite. Indeed, it is rather this present existence 
which India regards as the illusion, the Maya. To see the stars 
we must wait for night, and to live we must die. Nor is it un- 
interesting to note in Hindoo classics how these large and happy 
serenities of Oriental view have softened personifications of 
Death. I have translated from the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata,! 
among other episodes, two remarkable examples of this. In one 
the Princess Savitri follows Yama, the god of death, who has 
ta ken away her husband’s soul, and sings to him such beautiful 
words of love and faith that, after bestowing many boons to show 
1 Vide Indian Idylls, 
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his delight in her virtue, the vanquished deity at last gives back to 
her the spirit of her lord. In the other, ‘The Birth of Death,’ it 
is represented how Death was created by the Supreme Being, in 
the form of a most lovely and compassionate girl, to lighten the 
earth of that growing burden of living things of which it had 
complained. Kut Death, ‘ Mrityu,’ is pictured as too full of love 
and tenderness for all living creatures to kill them, until ‘ Bhaga- 
van’ turns the tears which she has shed upon his hand into 
diseases, and ordains that she shall bring lives to an end indirectly 
by these. 

So passed she from the Almighty Presence, mute, 

The tender Angel made to slay mankind ; 

And works the will of Heaven, and slays what lives ; 

Not with her own kind hand—she doth not kill! 

By ills and pests which foolish passions breed, 

As many as those pitying tears that rolled 

Forth from her eyes, they perish.! 

Ido not presume to say that Asia is wiser than Europe or 
than our illustrious agnostic Professors, but certainly her children 
live more happily and die more easily. Since it is not the eye 
which sees, or the ear that hears, but the Self behind those 
instruments ; they believe in that Self and discount by peace its 
assured perpetuity. Masters of metaphysics, they sweep the 
puzzle of Being aside with one decisive maxim: ‘Never can the 
Thought know the Thinker.’ Of that which daunts and troubles 
us, the boundless mystery of the Universe, their quiet genius has 
made a daily delight, congenial to the limited powers but illimit- 
able desires of the ever-ascending soul. They have perceived, 
without seeking to explain, the two supreme celestial laws that 
govern the Cosmos—Dharma which is Love, and Karma which is 
Justice. By light of these they have partly discerned how, under 
an immutable and sometimes seemingly pitiless Equity, all things 
will advance from good to better, and from better to better still, 
until it be time fora new and higher order. ‘ Ahinsa,’ therefore, 
‘the doing no injury, is their central commandment, as it was 
that of Christ in the ‘Golden Rule,’ and as it is the last word of 
Hafiz in his Persian verse. 

Do no one wrong, and then do what thou wilt, 
My statutes recognise no other guilt. 

They await death, not as some of us do, like complaining 
prisoners under a tyrannical sentence without appeal, attending 
with gloomy courage the last day in this condemned cell, the 

1 Indian Idylis, 
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flesh, but rather like glad children of a Great Mother, whose will 
is sweet and good, whose ways are wise, and who must lull them 
to the kind brief sleep of death by-and-by, in order that they 
may wake ready for happier life in the new sunshine of another 
and a larger daylight. 

If you would banish the evil taste of pessimism from your lips, 
read sometimes a page or two of the ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ There 
died recently that great and gifted, if somewhat outspoken, Poet 
of the West, my dear and venerated friend Walt Whitman, who 
had somehow learned this vast Asiatic complacency which comes 
from acceptance of the cosmic process and from goodwill to all 
its living things. Walt Whitman will tell you that : 


Whatever happens to anybody it will be turned to beautiful results 
And nothing can happen more beautiful than death. 


He will say: 


All goes outward and onward, nothing collapses ! 
And to die is different from what anybody supposed—and luckier |! 


He sings right cheerily: 


I know I am deathless ; 

I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a carpenter’s compass : 

I know I shall not pass like a child’s carlacue cut out with a burnt 
stick, in the dark. 


Yes! Read a little sometimes in that large-minded and clear- 
sighted Master—alive with the vast new. life of America—who 
has seen with eyes divinely opened and inspired heart how per- 
sistently ‘kind is the unkindness of the Cosmos, and how the 
beginnings of its work point to far-off consummations, alike in the 
visible and invisible. The Cosmos is not immoral for him. He 
writes : 


I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work of the star; 
And the pismire perfect ; and a grain of sand ; and the egg of the wren 
And the tree-toad a chef @euvre for the highest ; 

And the running blackberry an adornment for the parlours of heaven : 
And a mouse miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels, 


In his wide affection for humanity, his sense of comradeship 
with all life, high or low, you may perceive what Buddhism taught 
to Asia, and what Christ tried to teach to Christendom, that the 
secrets of content, the spells which bring us into harmony with 
the cosmic process, are, faith in its purpose, work for its further- 
ance, and fixed goodwill towards all creatures (Ahinga, the desire 
to help, the readiness to love), which qualities the Cosmos has 
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cheaply evolved by rivalries, and destruction, and the temporary 
wretchedness of hating. Nor is it only inspired teachers and 
authentic poets who have seen this. The shrewdest minds all 
know it. Talleyrand was sharing once ina round game of 
‘questions and answers’ at a French chéteaw, where one of the 
queries was, ‘ What is the proper object of life ?’ which received an 
almost unanimous reply in the word ‘Happiness.’ The next 
question ran, ‘ What is the secret of securing it ?’ but this caused 
deliberation, and greatly perplexed a young and gay Countess, who 
accordingly consulted in private the Prince of Benevento. That 
cynical old diplomat, who had seen and done everything, and had 
no illusions left, exclaimed with impetuous simplicity : ‘ Le secret 
du bonheur, chére Madame! il n’y en a qu’un—la bienveillance!’ 

To what point, then, have I to-day ventured to lead you? To 
this. I say aloud to my age, ‘Sursum corda!’ Lift up your 
hearts! I say that it seems time for enlightened minds to lay 
aside misdoubt regarding the continuity of individual life, as wholly 
contrary to the balance of evidence ; to taste the easy pleasure of 
trust in the cosmic process, as gradually justifying itself; to be- 
come partners in the objects of that process by active help, earnest 
rejoicing, goodwill to all that live, and so to pass at last out of the 
rudimentary stage where fear and incertitude have been necessary 
and natural. We must put aside that deeper question which Mr. 
Huxley asks, as to why it all is so, and must take things as they 
are. Nay; there is a charm and an advantage in this similar to 
the delight which a healthy man feels in breathing the air in which 
he was born, the delicate medium which so softly and fittingly 
surrounds him. Mr. Ruskin has admirably written : ‘Our happi- 
ness as thinking beings must hang on our being content to accept 
only partial knowledge, even in those matters which chiefly concern 
us.... Our whole pleasure and power of energetic action depend 
upon our being able to breathe and live in a cloud; content to see 
it opening here and closing there, delighting to catch, through 
the thinnest films of it, glimpses of stable and substantial things ; 
but yet perceiving a nobleness even in concealment, and rejoicing 
that the kindly veil is spread where the untempered light might 
have scorched us, or the infinite clearness wearied.’ If, as seems 
certain, the social virtues have been evolved out of the social 
alliance forced upon man by the fierce and universal struggle of life, 
then we will not call the Cosmos immoral. And if, out of the 
uncertainty that hangs over death and the future have sprung, 
like flowers in a shadowed place, fortitude and self-sacrifice, faith 
and love, poetry, art, and religion, we will not call the Cosmos 
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plundering. If it be keen necessity that has sharpened wits, 
deadly dangers that have bred courage, anxious fears that have 
produced faith and aspiration, and death that has intensified and 
glorified love, we will not thinkthe Cosmos cruel. Among Mr. Walter 
Besant’s charming works is one remarkable book entitled ‘ The Holy 
Rose,’ in which that ingenious author draws a thoughtful and in- 
structive picture of society relieved from the law of change and dis- 
solution. A German savant has discovered the elixir which prolongs 
human life indefinitely, and nobody any more in his new City of 
hard facts grows old or in any way alters. A vast and featureless 
equality is established, a ghastly democratic sameness ; everybody is 
like everybody else, and takes an idle share in the common com- 
modities which an all-powerful science commands, instead of more 
happily joining under the shield of a common justice, in the old- 
fashioned common struggle. The end is a superb but miserable 
monotony, which is broken up at last by a glad return on the 
part of the leaders in the improved order to the pleasant anxieties 
and agreeable mysteries of life as we all to-day know it. I 
neither ask you, nor am I competent to ask you, to live any other 
life. It has been good enough, and sweet and wonderful enough, 
for me, and I rejoice to believe there is no end to it, and nowhere 
any limit to what we have to learn. It would be death, indeed, 
if there were any such boundary fixed! Never can ‘the thought 
compass the thinker,’ and never shall we get nearer, nor need we 
wish to get nearer, to a final definition of the infinite existence 
than that mystical verse from the Sanscrit : 


He is unknown to those who think they know, 
And known to those who know they know Him not. 


But my humble contention is that, having now such ever- 
augmented glimpses of the wisdom and benignity of the cosmic 
process, we ought all to begin henceforth to import into life a 
quite new delight, an entirely fresh solace, a very much happier 
comradeship and confidence. If Epictetus, the lame Phrygian 
slave, could cry, ‘ Lead me, Zeus and Necessity! whithersoever ye 
ordain, I will follow, an enlightened Englishman to-day might, I 
think, repeat, at once with the fullest freedom of the philosopher 
and with the lowliest simplicity of the child, neither attaching 
himself to any special dogmas nor detaching himself from the 
Eternal Love, which is the last and largest and truest name for 
God, those words that fold the wings of the soul, and stay the 
beatings of the heart, ‘ Thy will be done !’ 
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Between the Lines. 


your forte, they said, was High Art dress, 
Artists, and belles, and scholars 
Conspired your genius to confess 
For teagowns, hats, and collars— 
I only saw your loveliness, 
Nor rated it in dollars, 


You talked, laughed, danced; you were the rage— 
One day, you wrote a sonnet, 

As good as Drayton’s—but the Age 
Never remarked upon it, 

The charm endeavouring to gauge 
And probe, of your new bonnet. 


My forte was reason, they divined, 
Calm, cool, clear circumspection. 

I owned the equal sway of Mind, 
That suffered no deflection— 

If I'd a fault, the world opined, 
It was in this direction. 


And so, my feats of mental skill 
Forbid them to discover 

A something lying deeper still, 
Beyond their guess, and over— 

My heart and life and soul and will— 
Only to be your lover ! 


May KENDALL. 
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After Many Days. 


I, 


\ ARGARET MARCHANT was thirty-seven. There were lines 
of grey in her soft, pale brown hair, and on her earnest 
face the mark of sorrow suffered and duty done, the trace of days 
of unselfish toil and nights of sorrow uncomforted. But it was a 
very sweet face, and had gained, not lost, by the change from 
youthful freshness to the sweet gravity that now lived in the 
firm mouth and tender eyes. She was brushing out her long 
hair before the glass in the handsome bedroom which she shared 
with her cousin. The two, nearly of the same age, had lived 
together now these fifteen years in the old house by Greenwich 
Park—a strictly ordered, even life, given mostly to good works. 

Mary, wrapped in a warm dressing-gown, sat by the fire, on 
which a bronchitis kettle steamed gaily. On the dressing-table 
by which Margaret stood was a china toilet set, which her sense 
of duty kept for ornament only; the bottles held no scent, the 
jars no unguents, in the little pot in the middle there was no 
powder-puff, and no rings hung from the ring-stand. The only 
ring Margaret’s Christian asceticism permitted her to wear was 
the handsome diamond rose which flashed from her left hand as 
it held out her long tresses to the sweep of the brush. The play 
of the firelight on the jewels caught Mary’s eye as she recovered 
from a paroxysm of coughing, and the weakness of illness sapping 
the studied reserve of years, she said suddenly : 

‘Margaret, why do you wear that ring? It is impossible that 
you can still care for James.’ 

Margaret laid down the brush, and her bright hair flashed 
through her fingers, and so went into a coil behind her head 
before she answered : 

‘My promise was not lightly given. I promised to wait for 
James and to be true tohim. He gave me that ring, as you 
know, the night he went away. I shall always wear it, unless he 
should come back to replace it with another.’ 
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‘I have often wished,’ said Mary, gathering courage from the 
other’s calmness, ‘to talk to you about this; but, somehow, I have 
not liked to. Don’t you think, dear, that it would be better and 
wiser to dismiss altogether these vain remembrances and dreams, 
which must, I should think (of course I don’t know, but I should 
think), be a serious hindrance in the Christian life ?’ 

Margaret drew a chintz-covered wicker chair to the fire and 
sat down. The light of the fire struck rosy points from the 
illuminated texts on the wall and from the gilt edges of the 
little devotional books on the dressing-table. It touched the 
sombre hangings of the old-fashioned bedroom, and softened 
pleasantly its Early Victorian ugliness. 

‘I don’t mind your speaking to me about it,’ she said; ‘ say 
anything that is in your mind, dear. But my own mind is long 
ago made up.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ ventured Mary, ‘don’t be angry with me for saying 
so, but aren’t you turning a part of your thoughts away from the 
things which belong to your peace, to waste them on a lost and 
profligate reprobate ?’ 

Margaret shrank as if a whip’s lash had cut her. ‘ James was 
careless,’ she said, ‘ and—and unfortunate ; but I know he tried to 
do right, and if he has been guilty of anything worse than folly I 
am certain he has bitterly repented; and I can’t help thinking, I 
can’t help hoping, that some day he will come home.’ 

‘ And if he did?’ Mary asked. 

‘If he did,’ said Margaret brokenly, ‘I should lay it all at his 
feet—the money that came too late to make our youth happy, 
all that is left of my life, and myself, Mary. And some day he 
will come.’ 

There was a pause. Then, with a sudden change of voice, 
Margaret spoke again : 

‘Come, my dear, it’s time you were in bed. And don’t worry, 
for I will take your district to-morrow. If you take care of your 
cold you will be all right in a day or two.’ 

And Mary was soon asleep, but Margaret’s pillow was still wet 
with tears when she woke in the morning. 


II. 


It was a bitter January day. The snow still lay white on the 
roofs, but it was pounded into greasy mud in the narrow streets and 
courts where Mary’s ‘district’ lay. Margaret’s own district, which 
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she had ‘ worked’ for the last fifteen years, lay among brighter 
streets and neater houses, in Greenwich, with a bit of garden in 
front of each. Mary’s was in the worst part of Deptford. 
Margaret stepped through the slush with a heavy basket of port 
wine, beef tea, and many little dainties, each with its billet plainly 
marked in Mary’s pencilled writing ; and she trod the pavement 
and carried the burden, as usual, with an exalted heart. Ina 
little violet silk bag that lay in her bosom, with her heart beating 
against it to keep it warm, was an old letter—the last she had 
had from her lover fifteen years before. 


‘I have done my best,’ it ran, ‘ but it is hopeless. I have lost 
my place, I have lost my character, as they call it, and I can see 
it is down hill and not up that Iam going. Dear Margaret! best 
Margaret! you must give up all hopes of me and marry some 
fellow who is worthy of you, which I never was.’ 


Here the writer weakened, and set the seal of his weakness on 
the strong life of the woman who loved him. 


‘But I shall never love anyone but you; and if at any time 
things should go straight, and I should make my fortune and 
come back, I shall try to bear it if I see you happy with some one 
else. Don’t quite forget your poor old 

‘ Jim.’ 


In the first wild whirl of horror at the blow that this letter 
had dealt her, Margaret’s soul had been caught and soothed and 
held by the strong faith of her Puritan cousin. She had taken 
hold of religion with both hands, and had devoted herself to good 
works, in the frenzied hope that these might teach her to forget her 
own agony. This insome measure they had done, but, underlying 
the cheerful performance of every duty that she saw marked out 
for her, was an unconscious reassurance of herself that ‘He who 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord, and a pitiful sense that 
if the Lord were indeed tender and all-merciful, He would repay 
the debt in this world, and repay it in that one way which her 
heart did not dare to tell itself it longed for. 

So she passed in and out of the broken-down Deptford houses, 
and her basket grew lighter while her heart grew heavier, as it 
always did at the sight of the black blank which makes the whole 
sum of many a poor man’s past and present and future. 

The last gifts in her basket were two medicine bottles of port 
wine and beef tea; and to leave these, she entered a shabby tene- 
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ment house. A substantial, well-built old house, where once 
well-to-do Deptford merchants had walked in the fear of the Lord, 
and seen their trade prosper, and reared up their sons and 
daughters to call them blessed. But the heavy door swung loose 
on its hinges now; the stone-flagged passage was littered with 
shavings, and straw, and cabbage leaves, and the carved wooden 
balustrades had been long ago broken up and carried away for 
firewood. After the third child had fallen over the stair-head 
and been taken to the hospital, the landlord had put up a cheap 
iron railing ; and Margaret leaned heavily on this as she climbed 
flight after flight, for it had been a long morning’s work, and 
she was very tired. Mary’s written instructions were perfectly 
definite, and Margaret picked her way without hesitation among 
the groups of dirty-faced children who played on the stairs and 
on the landings, and at last found herself knocking at the make- 
shift door of the front attic. The original panels had long ago 
disappeared, and their place was taken by a few rough planks 
nailed across. A hole in the door had a loop of rope through it, 
fastened to a nail in the door-post, and this served as lock, latch, 
and bolt; and ‘when no answer came to her tap at the door, 
Margaret had no difficulty in putting her hand through the crack 
of the door and lifting the rope loop from its fastening. Then 
she walked in. 

Most of the panes were broken in the dormer window, and 
these ravages were repaired, as far as possible, with a piece of 
broken slate, with handfuls of straw and a man’s old hat. The 
room was the worst she had ever been in. It had no furniture, no 
food, no sign of food or furniture. But there was a heap of some- 
thing in the corner, and when her eyes got used to the dull, 
yellow dusk—all of God’s sweet light that could filter through 
the straw and the dirty panes—she saw that this something was 
a heap of sacks and shavings, on which a man was lying. He 
was wrapped in an old rug, and his face and hands, unlike those 
of most that she had visited, were clean. She could see that he 
was asleep. A candle stood ina broken bottle on the mantel- 
piece. It was the sole furniture and sole ornament. Margaret 
lighted it. As its light touched the sick man’s eyes, he opened 
them, and when his glance fell on the gracious lady busying 
herself with the basket, and pouring out the kindly little dole of 
beef tea into the cup which Mary’s forethought had provided, he 
held out both his hands to her and said: 

‘ Margaret !’ 
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Fifteen years of self-repression bore their fruit in the steady 
touch with which Margaret set down the bottle and cup on the 
mantelpiece. 

She took the candle and walked towards him. She knelt 
beside him, stood the candle on the floor and looked at him long 
and earnestly. 

His hands had dropped again on the rug that covered him, Time 
had thinned his face, and his hair had fallen away at the temples. 
A tangled, grizzly stubble hid his mouth—that mouth that used 
to be so tender and so gay—and there was a web of care-lines about 
his eyelids. But the fifteen years of self-repression went for 
nothing when Margaret saw his eyes. She caught both his 
hands and held them against her breast, where her heart so long 
had kept his letter warm. And she held them as if she would 
never let them go. 

‘And how did it all happen?’ she said, after many foolish 
words that need not here be written down. 

‘My dear,’ he said, with a happy smile in his blue eyes, ‘I 
can’t tell you how it happened; but what does it matter now? 
It all began, I suppose, in my leaving the Bank and going to 
America to look for a fortune.’ 

She reddened a little, since it was for her that that fortune had 
been sought. 

‘And I got a good berth in New York. Then it seemed better 
to leave it and to go West; and when once you have thrown a 
thing away, you can never get it back.’ 

‘Oh yes, sometimes you can,’ she said, and looked down at 
him with shining eyes. 

‘I have taken a many steps,’ he went on, ‘and each one has 
been downwards, not up. Why, Margaret, I’ve carted dust in the 
read and hung about the dock gates for the chance o’ tuppence. 
It was an ugly dream, but it’s over now. Don’t let’s think of it 
no more.’ 

Margaret winced. She got up from her knees and gave him 
some beef tea and port. Then she sat down beside him and 
gently questioned him about his wanderings and all the sufferings 
of these long years. But now she sat upright with her back 
against the wall, and it was only one of his hands she held, and 
that not against her heart. Through all the poor, sordid little 
story of a wasted life and lost chances Margaret could see the 
golden thread of his unchanged love for her, and every word he 
spoke was coloured by the radiant confidence that pow they had 
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found each other, sorrow and sighing must flee away, and all be 
better than well. In the tumult of warring present and past, 
Margaret was not conscious that this confidence of his irritated 
her. She herself had felt, in the first moment of glad reunion, 
that henceforth their lives must run side by side tothe end. And 
the end, to the eyes of Margaret, had at first seemed so near—so 
much too near. 

But as she sat by him, holding his hand and listening to his 
story, a sudden clear vision came to her of her daily life. The 
neat old house, where nothing was ever an inch out of its place, 
the dainty, delicate breakfast table, with its austere luxury of 
bright silver and old china, the even routine in which her days 
went by, the family prayers, the daily Bible-readings, the prayer 
meeting on Wednesday evenings, even her bunch of keys in its 
little brown basket on the mat on the sideboard, every inch of 
polished mahogany, every neat chintz fold rose up and pleaded 
against the man beside her, this man who, she now began to 
realise, had no place in her life which could be filled by his living 
presence. For his memory there was a place—a place for his 
portrait, a place for his letter; but, for himself—none. This man 
here on the sacks was not her lover; this man with the worn 
nails and rough, trembling hands, this man whose speech was 
defaced with words she had never heard from the mouth of a 
socialequal. That this man should call her Margaret, should hold 
her hand! This man who had trailed out life for years in the 
gutter, and to whom the mud and refuse of the gutter seemed 
to cling! And yet he was her lover, for whom she had watched 
and waited, for whom she had worn out her youth, for whom she 
had prayed passionately by day, and by night wept hopelessly ; 
and at the thought, the tears came to her eyes again, and she 
stooped and kissed him on the forehead. Not a Judas kiss, only 
the last expression of a remorseful regret for the dead love. The 
kiss stopped his weak flow of talk, and into his eyes, too, the 
tears came. 

‘Ah! thank God He did not let me die till now! Margaret, 
when will you take me away ?’ 

‘To-morrow,’ she said, 

And to her conscience she hastened to explain, ‘I will send 
the poor man to a convalescent home; he shall have every care, 
he shall want for nothing. Thank Heaven! I can afford it. And 
I will go to see him sometimes—perhaps.’ 

The unwonted exertion of talk had wearied the sick man 
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desperately. His eyes closed; he turned his face towards her 
and pillowed his hollow cheek on her hand. 

‘I will wait till he is asleep,’ she thought, ‘and then [ will 
go home and tell Mary, and we will decide what is best to be done 
for the poor fellow.’ 

She did not say ‘Him’ now in her thoughts, because she no 
longer loved him. Sitting there with her hand against his face, 
she felt with her other hand in the little bag which hung from 
her waist and took out a sealskin purse. She slipped this under 
the corner of the sacks on the filthy floor. She hated herself 
because she could not take him home to her heart; she hated 
her house because not to that either could she take him home; 
but, all the same, she pushed the little sealskin purse under the 
sacking ; and when the grasp of his cold fingers loosed hers, she 
went softly away and did not kiss him again. 

She closed the door gently after her and went down the rotten 
stairs, the tears in her throat almost choking her as she went. 
She found out a nurse she knew in her own district and sent her 
to tend him. She told her that she had put the money under the 
sack and bade the nurse hasten to light a fire, ‘ for he is all alone, 
and it is very cold,’ she said. 

It was very cold, and he was all alone. 

The January wind, creeping in at the broken window, drove 
the candle-flame to one side, and the tallow guttered down and 
ran over the broken bottle, to harden in a cake on the rotting 
mantelpiece. 

The man on the sacks lay very still. He had not moved after 
his fingers had loosed their clasp of the hand he trusted and 
clung to. 

He had fallen asleep, not feeling cold at all, because he was 
wrapped round with the warm shelter of his own love and faith. 

When the nurse came hurrying in with food and firewood she 
threw these down on the hearthstone, where they fell clattering. 
Then she felt under the sacking and drew out the little soft 
sealskin purse; and with it in one hand, she held the candle 
with the other to the sick man’s face. Then she stood up and 
opened the purse. 

‘Seven pound fifteen,’ she said. ‘I must tell Miss Margaret 
that it won’t cost so much as that. You can be buried handsome 
for four pound fifteen nowadays.’ 

And she blew the candle out and went away. 

E. NEsBIT. 
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Dr. Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son 
on Medicine as a Career. 


By Sm Wi.uiaM B. DAsy. 


LETTER IV. 
THE SPECIALIST. 


NV Y DEAR BOY,—I hope that you have not failed to observe 

the absence of any ungenerous expressions in my last three 
letters to you in regard to the physician and surgeon, and con- 
sidering that I have been dealing with the best of them, I should 
be unworthy of my subject if this were not apparent. Now, in 
delivering an unvarnished tale, if truth compel me to sometimes 
criticise more severely than you might expect, you will, I am sure, 
understand that I have no other alternative, for I must place the 
position fairly before you. It is at present universally admitted 
by the whole medical profession, that owing to the great advance- 
ment of knowledge in certain diseases they demand so much time, 
not only to understand thoroughly but to acquire a facility in 
treating, that they must be separated from general medicine and 
surgery and be placed in the hands of specialists who devote their 
entire attention to such disorders. Diseases, for example, as they 
affect the skin, the eye, ear, or throat. Some will, therefore, 
come under the physicians, whilst others will belong to the 
surgeons. There are specialists and specialists, and if I added 
there are men and men [I should not be very far wrong in 
illustrating by analogy the number of varieties which may exist 
amongst them. There was the late Sir W. Spearman, an excellent 
surgeon, a physiologist, a man of untiring industry, of great 
general culture, an honour to any profession or any country, 
perhaps the most successful oculist that ever lived. There are 
many who, like him, find that owing to the conditions of the time 
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there offers as it were an opening for a practitioner in a branch of 
surgery which he has particularly fancied. He is therefore almost 
forced into the position, which he finally fills to the credit of 
himself and his profession. Very likely he becomes even more 
useful than if he had practised general surgery. You might, if 
you had been alive at the time when he flourished, have noticed 
that Spearman’s practice came to him (until he was almost a 
household word as regards the eye) by the recommendation of his 
own profession rather than from the public. He was, my dear 
son, a type of what a specialist in surgery ought to be. There 
were not many specialists then. At present their name is legion. 
Now specialties are taken up (this is the term) not only by good 
but by some indifferent performers. How, amidst such a multi- 
tude, are you to separate the wheat from the chaff? and if you 
have a difficulty in this respect what chance do you think have 
the public in making a selection? Of course a very shrewd man 
of the world will be able to take care of himself. He will judge 
of the man as a man when he sees him and hears him, but the 
ordinary run of the public are very much at his mercy. Do you 
remember what I said about the Fellowship of the College of 
Surgeons? Iam sure that I am expressing the opinion of every 
surgeon, so far as England is concerned, when I say that this 
qualification ought to be possessed by every one who practises any 
branch of surgery. The F.R.C.S. should be then a necessary 
stamp. Those who cannot obtain this should certainly not per- 
form upon me, and without doubt are not in the first class. The 
object of all these remarks is to point out to you that a good 
specialist must start by being a well-educated surgeon, or he will 
be but a very indifferent artist. Besides the requisite four letters, 
he should be on the staff of a general hospital. When these two 
necessities are complied with, you may be confident that you can’t 
have gone very wrong in putting him into the first class. Where 
there are so many of them how do the gentlemen in the second 
class get on? My dear young friend, there are a good many ways 
of getting on, and some of them go down with the public, or even 
with some of the doctors for a short time. 

A specialist is known by his writings, and when he is good his 
writings are quite excellent; so that I advise you to look into 
them, and you will soon see the difference of the good and bad. 
Heavens! what an addition to the literature of the country some 
of the bad are! Take a box of paste and pair of scissors; keep on 
saying, A. says this, B. says that, and so on; put a foot-note to 
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say where such opinions may be found; quote mostly from 
foreigners, but in English; give a few cases, such as Mr, X. sent 
to me by Dr. Y., of the town Z.; or, A. seen by me in consultation 
with Dr. Q., of P., had been before under a well-known specialist 
for months, but was getting worse: I then proceeded to do so and 
so, the result was so and so, and a month later I received the 
following letter: let the letter express great gratitude, and if the 
letter and the whole business remind you irresistibly of the 
advertisement of Revalenta Arabica, in which a mother-in-law, 
aged ninety, recovered from paralysis of twenty-five years’ stand- 
ing, never mind, but think what a boon the specialist and 
Revalenta Arabica might have been if they worked together! 
Shun as you would the devil anything like an original idea, or any 
detail, or even any reflection or line of thought that might lead to 
any fresh light upon the subject, and you now have a recipe for 
writing a class of literature that the world could well spare, that 
few people read, but which serves for the purpose of advertisement, 
and will do very well to quote from as ‘my book on so and so.’ 
Don’t say, ‘Write me down an ass,’ but leave that to the gentle 
reader. I told you in a former letter the kind of writing which 
would make me ill. I really think that if this sort came from 
your pen it would positively kill me. Another way is by enter- 
taining—lI don’t mean the agreeable dinners when a man gathers 
around him his professional friends, belonging to all departments 
of medicine, whose friendship he values. Such a meeting at 
dinner is delightful to men who are so engaged all day that few 
opportunities occur of a pleasant chat. ‘Then the host asks his 
guests because he likes to see them. What I mean are matters 
of business, and arranged for no other purpose than to increase the 
host’s practice: they are absolutely a bid for patronage: much 
the same kind of thing as if a barrister asked a number of 
solicitors, in the hope of getting briefs. Such entertainments 
have a definite object, and doctors are invited whom the giver of 
the feast has only seen perhaps once or twice, or even not that. 
They are dragged in, neck and heels, on the off chance of their 
sending patients. The whole thing is shocking, and a gentleman 
would be incapable of doing it. I have no fear that you could do 
anything so mean as to ask a man to dine with you with an 
arriere pensée of his bringing you business; and I should be 
ashamed to think that there are any doctors who would rather 
‘send a case’ (as it is termed) to such a host, when they knew full 
well there are half a dozen men, not only of better attainments, 
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but who would treat their patients as one gentleman dealing with 
another, whilst in the other case it would be a gentleman treated 
by atradesman. You see, these sort of specialists are very good 
men of business, and they would have been great successes in the 
haberdashery line, for which they are eminently adapted in all 
their thoughts and feelings. If this is so, and I hope you 
recognise the justice of the comparison, need you wonder that if 
you go a step lower down, all sorts of treatment which offer a 
prospect of getting fees should be practised, carefully practised no 
doubt, so as to present a sort of veiled quackery? flimsily veiled, 
perhaps, so far as those who understand the specialty are con- 
cerned, but sufficiently obscure to the vision of many who 
would be horrified if the veil were torn away, and there was 
displayed in its naked truth the guinea-pig they had unwillingly 
been supporting by their patronage. 

I, who have spent some twenty years of active professional life 
in London, can recall to mind several occasions, and older men 
than myself could doubtless remember many more, when waves 
of veiled quackery have passed over the town; at one time it 
has been a cure for cancer, at another a so-called surgical pro- 
cedure which took the form of scooping out some of the bony 
interior of the nose to cure some distressing nervous symptom of 
the ear, the head, or the tail (I forget which, but it is unim- 
portant). In reference to this a book was written, and there was 
a most entertaining notice of it in a periodical which seldom 
reviews professional books. It said the gist of the book seemed 
to be that if you held a man firmly by the nose you could do any- 
thing you liked with him. It was all I could do to resist offering 
to the author a motto for his treatise, ‘ Noscitur a naso quanta 
sit...’ From motives of natural delicacy I leave out the last 
two words, but your recollection of the lines of the occasionally 
indelicate Latin poet will supply them, At another time the 
injection of some subtle fluid under the skin for the relief of a 
distressing symptom is much vaunted and puffed up. The actual 
forms which these vagaries take fairly astonish the ordinary mind. 
You would, perhaps, hardly credit that extraordinary properties 
bave been found in the excreta of wild beasts, and that this dis- 
covery has been generously offered to a more or less grateful 
public. If you carefully look through the advertisements of books 
in even medical journals, you might suppose that a millennium (so 
far as disease is concerned) might be shortly expected, and that it 
would find this country at least very densely populated, for if we 
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are to believe in the promises held out in the books, all sterility 
will shortly disappear on the advent of a general virility. I shall 
never forget paying a visit to a gentleman (well known at the 
time in London), who excused himself for not rising from his 
chair by saying that he was seated on a copper-plate awaiting the 
daily visit of his electrical doctor, and also, no doubt, awaiting the 
return of the springtime of his life. He died before its arrival. 
These waves, however, which pass over London from time to time, 
do not last long. In a very few years at the least they subside 
and are forgotten. You may, perhaps, be surprised that they 
last so long. To start with, the credulity of the public is un- 
fathomable ; but the chief reason of their temporary survival is to 
be found in the fact that the tendency of so many diseases is 
towards recovery. Those who get well during the process attri- 
bute their recovery to the remedy, and talk to others about it. 
The recoveries are heard of, whilst those who do not recover for 
the most part keep it to themselves. How exactly this explains 
the position, was demonstrated most conclusively some years ago 
in the case of a famous cancer curer, who lived in Paris. All 
tumours which presented themselves were taken away, whether 
cancerous or not. Those which were cancer, of course, returned, 
but the benign growths did not come back, so that there remained 
a considerable number who believed themselves to be cured of 
cancer, and sent fresh customers (I cannot call them patients) to 
the doctor. So many ladies in London had been ‘ cured’ that 
when the doctor was suffering from a mortal disease they sub- 
scribed a large sum of money to purchase his secret. It turned 
out to be a simple escharotic composed of powdered tale made 
into a paste with sulphuric acid. Can wickedness, on the one 
hand, and folly, on the other, get much lower ? 

I give you this little history of a quack (who was notorious at 
the time) merely to illustrate a principle, and I must now bring 
this letter to an end. I hope you will be able to read between 
the lines sufficiently to see that you may as a specialist be of 
enormous service to mankind, and rise into well-deserved fame; 
and I know you, dear boy, well enough to be sure you are incapable 
of showing by your conduct that you do not fully recognise the 
immeasurable distance between fame and notoriety. Adieu! 


P.S.—I have just received your letter in which you comment 
on the fact that general surgery does not seem, so far as you know, 
to be kept in the hands of a select few in the same way as is the 
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private work of the physicians; and you also ask me why I make 
no reference to those brilliant surgeons whose operations seem to 
be chiefly confined to serious cases in abdominal surgery, where 
the patients recover completely or die. Iam delighted to find 
that you put such pertinent questions, as it shows me you not 
only appreciate what I have said, but that you show an intelligent 
interest in and a knowledge of the subject of my letters, 

I reply that in the first place there are now many surgeons 
so excellent that it would be exceedingly difficult to say who 
are the best out of some thirty or so; and, in the second place, 
the advance of surgery during the past few years has enormously 
increased the occasions on which operative interference can be 
usefully employed, so that more operating surgeons are really 
wanted. As to your second question, I included them amongst 
the most eminent surgeons of their time. I will now not 
only do this, but I will pay them this well-earned tribute of 
praise, by explaining to you that, by great attention to details, 
they have made it possible to perform feats in surgery (with com- 
paratively little loss of life) which were some years ago so terribly 
fatal that they were only attempted by a few. No wonder, then, 
their services are in such demand that they find themselves 
occupied almost entirely in a branch of surgery which they may 
be said to have made, and are every day bringing to greater per- 
fection. Their daily work is not only of absorbing interest, but 
of such a useful and life-saving character that they are a blessing 
to the age in which they live. You see, my dear boy, that your 
inquiries have kindled the enthusiasm of your cynical father. 
Adieu ! 





LETTER VY. 
THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER. 


My pear Boy,—I was, in some respects, very much pleased with 
your last letter. It shows me that you have not only carefully 
considered what I have written to you, but that you have begun 
to observe (and, I am glad to see, intelligently) the various types 
of professional men so far as your own immediate surroundings 
will permit. At the same time I notice a want of enthusiasm in 
your remarks as to your prospects of a career, and a leaning 
towards a humdrum sort of life so long as a comfortable compe- 
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tency is included, rather than to the fierce strife of competition, 
If your chief idea is to be the possessor, in early life, of a large 
income and a large family (I mean, if you wish to marry whilst 
you are quite a young man), you had better make up your mind 
to devote yourself to general practice. I have not the least 
objection to this, and from what I know of you you ought to do 
very well indeed. The conditions of professional life at the 
present day are very different to what they were in the last 
generation. The old days of the subservient apothecary and the 
pompous physician have long since passed away. There is now 
no apothecary, and if there were he would no longer be subservient. 
The physician has ceased to be pompous. Often enough now the 
general practitioner is at least the equal, and sometimes the 
superior, of the physician or surgeon in education and culture. 
The ranks of the medical profession are to-day recruited from 
young men who have been educated at the public schools, and 
have taken degrees at Oxford and Cambridge. You will have 
noticed that in this democratic age a man takes his position in 
society from his personality and early surroundings, so that in 
regard to social standing one branch of a profession or business 
is as good as another. Indeed, I think a good manner and bear- 
ing are more important in the case of general than in consulting 
practice. This will be obvious enough to you if you consider for 
a moment the confidential relations which exist between a medical 
attendant and the family who employ him. He is at the same 
time a trusted adviser, a friend, and, moreover, a person who 
becomes acquainted with a good many family secrets which, to 
the credit of his class be it said, he never betrays. In times of 
terrible troubles he is the witness of their desolation, and his 
ready sympathy and kind-hearted help on such occasions is freely 
given. He is often, if not always, remembered with the gratitude 
of a lifetime, Perhaps no man makes warmer friends, but at the 
same tine you can understand that, whilst filling a somewhat 
delicate position, it is of all things desirable that such confidence 
should be reposed in the person of one who has the instincts of a 
gentleman. Since you, my dear son, by your early training and 
excellent education have, I am happy to say, these estimable 
qualities, you will have a very distinct advantage over those who 
have been less fortunate. You will be appreciated, my dear 
friend, and if you know your business well, as I hope and believe 
you do, you will be rewarded in the West-end of London by a 
large and fashionable clientéle, with an income of some thousands 
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a year, and be.described to all the friends and acquaintances of 
their distinguished circle as being ‘quite charming’ and ‘so kind.’ 

You will have occasion to call in frequently a consultant, and 
you will be very careful to always select the very best of them, 
for you cannot afford to have a second-rate one. If you are ever 
foolish enough to commit this mistake, your patient will after- 
wards blame you and consult on his own account some better 
known professor. No wonder that you will make a good income; 
for if once the people ‘ in society’ (as the cant phrase goes) take 
you up, they will talk about you and never let their ailing friends 
rest until they have sent for you. When they do, they will find 
you a very agreeable creature as well as a very good doctor. Bear 
in mind it isa very hard life. Except for a couple of hours or so 
when you see a few patients at home, you will be driving about 
till dinner-time, and even afterwards you may have to go out and 
see some serious cases. But you will be well paid for it, and with 
the exception of a very few physicians and surgeons, will make 
more in twenty-five years than a dozen of them put together. 
You may have a large family, but, except in your six weeks’ autumn 
holiday, you will have very little time to seethem. You perceive 
now the kind of position you will occupy as the representative of 
the best sort of doctor, who not only is a well-educated, agreeable 
creature, but knows his business exceedingly well, and lives on 
pleasant terms with his professional brethren. You will also have 
a feeling of security and independence, and so be quite above the 
little jealousies which are a source of great discomfort to some 
others who are not of quite such a good class. This division is 
immensely annoyed if their patients leave them for a time and 
consult some one else, for they regard their patients as a sort of 
personal property in whom they have a kind of proprietary 
interest that must not be disturbed by any other doctor. In 
short, they consider him to be a form of poacher. You, however, 
will not care twopence for the so-termed poacher, for you will 
believe this to be a free country in which anyone can employ 
whom they please. 

Much as I dislike didactic advice, I feel constrained for once 
to give you a golden rule. It is never to speak ill of any of your 
fraternity, whatever you may think. You will do yourself no 
good, and it will only be thought that you are jealous. Now I 
wish you to be, as well as to be known to be, quite above jealousy. 
You don’t expect every lawyer to be a good one; why should you 
be surprised that all doctors are not intelligent angels? There 
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must be a few devils amongst them as in every other class, if only 
to relieve the monotony of the situation. You must comfort 
yourself with the reflection that the devils don’t last very long, 
for the cloven hoof is sure to peep out and be recognised. And 
why, I repeat, should doctors be immaculate any more than other 
people? The solicitor who commits forgery is occasionally met 
with; I once knew one myself, and he was a most popular and 
pleasant fellow until the exposure took place, when he disappeared 
from view. In like manner, it is not absolutely outside experi- 
ence that a doctor has been found in this metropolis who was 
willing to assist an indiscreet young lady in preserving her reputa- 
tion, and in so doing has rendered himself liable to a criminal 
prosecution. Such instances are happily very rare, and we must 
take the world as we find it. On the whole it is a good world, 
and the doctors who introduce the inhabitants into life and 
conduct them out of it form a very useful and good sort of class, 
But if we are to talk of utility and goodness, do you remember 
Mr. Gibson, the country doctor in Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Wives and 
Daughters’? He is a delightful character, most truthfully and 
charmingly drawn by Mrs. Gaskell; a model of a man, and you 
cannot read the book without thinking that it is impossible to 
fancy a life better spent than his. And there are many like him, 
a comfort and a blessing to the rich and poor, beloved by all the 
poor around him, respected and liked by the rich, who are ready 
enough at times to complain of him desperately when he fails to 
relieve them of some incurable disorder. 

I have given you the strong side, the good side, and the worst 
side of the trusted family doctor, but there is yet to be seen the 
weak side, and you know, my dear son, that we all have our weak 
side, which is patent enough to all but ourselves. There is, you 
ought to know by this time, a good deal of uncertainty about the 
art of medicine, and there are occasions when the most sagacious 
gives (as he is obliged to do) a somewhat guarded opinion—an 
opinion which will admit of a get-out in any event. There are 
some men who are always so very ‘cocksure’ (as you used to 
express it) that they can never bring themselves down to this 
level. They seem incapable of an expectant attitude of mind. 
They are so infernally confident themselves that they inspire a 
confidence in their patients which is not always borne out by 
events. It is all very well when they turn out to be right, but in 
the nature of things they are sometimes confoundedly wrong. I 
confess if I were very ill I should be a little afraid of my friend 
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whose events were always the greatest certainties, and when he 
had given me a reassuring slap on the back (which, by the way, 
is a habit he sometimes falls into), and had taken his departure, [ 
should begin to think that afterall he might have madea mistake. 
There is such a thing, you know, as the confidence of ignorance 
as well as the confidence that is the product of knowledge; so let 
me advise you to cultivate a quiet manner, or at least to avoid a 
boisterous one, and above all things to stick to the adage of 
Lincoln, and do not ever ‘ prophesy unless you know.’ A very 
shrewd friend of mine, an excellent doctor, once remarked to me 
that if he did not know much (and he did know a good deal and 
underrated his knowledge) he never said anything unless he did, 
and as soon as possible got the help of someone else. He had an 
immense practice, so we may fairly suppose that his principle was 
asound one. He was the very reverse of what I call a tinkering 
doctor. I mean the sort of man who, finding his patient suffering 
from some surgical affection, which, without endangering his life, 
is an incessant trouble and annoyance, continues to treat him for 
weeks and months until the lcag-suffering one some day, by the 
advice of a friend perhaps, goes to a well-known surgeon, who, by 
the employment of some minor operation in surgery, makes him 
quite comfortable and happy. You see the tinker is not big- 
minded enough, or he would have taken him or sent his patient 
to the surgeon before, and so retained his client’s confidence and 
support. It is the men who have not much business who make 
these mistakes, and if they continue to make them they get less. 
Whatever department you eventually select, take my advice and 
scrupulously stick to it, or you will not be trusted, and break dowr. 
eventually. Perfect confidence is a necessity for long professional 
life. Do you suppose that the doctors would support a surgeon 
who added general practice to his surgical work, or that the 
surgeons would support the specialist who practised general 
surgery? My dear son, it is not in human nature. I am 
advising you how to become a success, but I could tell you of 
many ways how to fail, and this, of course, I am terribly anxious 
you should run no risk of doing. Farewell! 
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Frances Wynne. 


ER pretty name was a familiar one in LONGMAN’s MaGaZzInE, 
especially in that section where Mr. Andrew Lang rules as 
captain ‘At the Sign of the Ship.’ It was signed to delightful 
songs, little lyrics, as gay, swinging, and irresistible as the bold 
song of a blackbird, with something arch and sweet in them that 
ciarmed one’s heart. It was her own personal charm. 

She died on August 9; the night that London was visited by 
the great thunderstorm. Before the storm broke she was lying 
quietly, with folded hands on her breast, and an infinite peace on 
her face : to those who knelt by her in bitter grief, that crashing 
artillery of Heaven must have seemed in awful contrast. On the 
3rd of that same month her little son was born. She was one with 
an intense appetite for life. Of all its great sensations she was 
thirsty to drink. In her twenty-seven years she had riper expe- 
rience after all than many who have lived beyond the three-score 
and ten. She had known wifehood and motherhood, which are the 
greatest experiences possible to women; when her child was born, 
and she heard it was a son, her cup of happiness was full, for she 
had desired a boy ; she passed away in the full light of that new- 
found joy, sinking peacefully in an exhaustion that had no pain. 
After all such a death is desirable. 

She had known the sweetness of work and praise too, and of 
much friendship, and the most tender love in which her childhood 
and girlhood were spent. Sorrow nearly missed her, and came 
only in the death of a saintly little sister, invalided from babyhood, 
who was a light in the house, and to whose couch the elders turned 
for comfort and strength when the cares of the world pressed un- 
duly hard. Such a death is the putting out of a light on earth 
certainly, but of such one says, ‘Their very memory is fair and 
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bright ;’ and one can scarcely doubt that the light is kindled again 
in Heaven. 

Frances Wynne was the daughter of a County Louth gentle- 
man, and lived till her marriage at her father’s house in Collon, a 
Louth village. The house is in the midst of the village, a big, 
homely, kindly house, with a large garden full of old-fashioned 
flowers. Her life in those years ‘had no story to tell.’ It was the 
life brooded over by love, and untroubled by excitements, of the 
happiest girls. When I knew her first she was twenty-one. There 
were four sisters of them then. Their one brother slept in that 
quiet churchyard, where since one of her sisters was laid, and now 
Frances, far away from the London roar that delighted her. 

I was her first acquaintance with any pretension to be literary, 
little enough, too, seeing that I had but published one slender 
volume of verse. Her father brought her to see me in a winter 
gloaming. We drank our tea by firelight, while our fathers were 
out tramping the purple furrows. She laid hold on my friendship 
that evening, with a pretty wilfulness she had, that made her seize 
and grasp things she specially desired. She had always been 
rhyming, but had never, I believe, thought of serious verse-making 
up to that time. She went home, fired with desire to express 
herself as I had done. She told me often afterwards how she cried 
over her failures, and tore sheet after sheet across; but finally, 
about three weeks after her visit, she sent me a manuscript which 
ultimately became ‘ The First Cuckoo,’ a delightful poem in her 
volume Whisper. 

I have always been her critic, however inadequate a one. This 
first MS. was not, I must say, very hopeful. It began with what 
I felt to be a painful bit of young-ladyism. The first line 
was :-— 


It’s such a very pretty day ! 


which was hopeless enough, God wot! However, there was the 
lyrical swing in the lines, and I tinkered them up a bit, and sent 
them tothe Rev. Matthew Russell, the editor of The Irish Monthly, 
who was afterwards one of her best friends. He published them, 
and that was the first and last bit of tinkering I did on her work. 
She was like a long-dumb bird that has suddenly learnt it can 
sing. After that her songs came in a rush ; delicate, spontaneous 
bursts of music, which she might have learnt from the birds. 
For a long time every piece of verse came to me for criticism 
and praise, but, as I have said, after the very first they were 
F2 
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quite perfect in their way—not a large way, but a very exquisite 
one. 

For several years afterwards I saw a good deal of her, and have 
many memories of her :—in my own little room where I first met 
her—by the sea at Kingstown, where we walked on the pier in 
inky winter nights, and talked confidences to the stealthy accom- 
paniment of the sea lapping in the darkness—at friends’ houses in 
Dublin. When we did not meet she wrote to me constantly, 
filling reams of paper, in that little room where most of her poems 
were written. I can place her there now in the rocking-chair, 
swinging high and low, of which she made her poem. 

When her ‘ Sweetheart Daisy’ was accepted by Mr. Lang, we 
all counted it a huge success, and I was very proud of my god- 
daughter, as I used to call her. It was followed in LonaMany’s by 
many others of those delightful songs that make up Whisper. It 
was one of the two greatest events connected with her poetry ; 
the second was when her kind friend, Father Russell, arranged for 
the publication of her little book. 

But having tasted so much success, Collon and its velvety pas- 
ture fields grew somewhat monotonous. The unrest of the young 
seized upon her. It was as if she had so little time to taste of the 
world, that she must be busy while yet there was time. I think 
it was the winter of 1889 she spent in London with her uncle, the 
vicar of a congested London district. While with him she tasted 
all the delights of slumming, and was so absorbed in the boys’ 
clubs and mothers’ meetings, that she did not hanker after the 
West End and literary society. At the end of the winter came 
two great events—her engagement to her cousin, Mr. Henry 
Wynne, and a visit she made with a relative to Rome, Florence, 
Genoa, Venice, and the other renowned cities of Italy. Towards 
the close of her annus mirabilis her volume of poems too was 
published. 

After Whisper she wrote little, and that little in a desultory 
way, without the old enthusiasm. She was living her life too 
keenly perhaps to have the necessary atmosphere of aloofness for 
making her songs. Also, she had left behind her the naive girlhood 
of which Whisper was the charming expression, and was at the 
threshold of a new life, sweeter, fuller, and far more serious. In 
the few poems she wrote in nearly three years—eighteen in all, 
as I read them in a little manuscript volume under my hand—her 
style is changing. She was like a boy whose sweet voice has broken 
before attaining the deeper harmonies of manhood. I believe that, 
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if she had lived, the new style would have been lovelier still: her 
baby would have taught her great things; but, as it was, she was 
too young a wife to have settled to make poetry. out of the new 
life and knowledge. 

She married her cousin in the Christmas week of 1891, and 
came to live in London. They lived in an eyrie high above the 
swirling tide of traffic in one of London’s great arteries. What a 
change it was from the sweet old garden, the cornfields, the hills, 
and the sea of her old home! But she enjoyed it with character- 
istic keenness. She used to lean out of window high above that 
human tide, and clap her hands with delight at the roar and 
bustle. I never found trace of home-sickness in a written 
utterance of hers to myself, though such an emotion finds solitary 
expression in a poem of those days, ‘ Watching the Doves,’ which 
she wrote for the Leisure Hour. It was a passing mood, I 
imagine, for she had the happy temperament which finds its 
happy world the best of all possible worlds; and she wrote to me 
once in those days that every day and hour brought her such 
increase of happiness that it was almost too much sweetness. 

The great beauty in her character was that nothing was to her 
common or unclean. Servants and her social inferiors she won 
to her infallibly, by a natural graciousness too indeliberate to be 
called courtesy. No human beings were too sunken to be 
below her sympathy. All that rushing tide of London life was 
made up of her brethren ; therefore was rich with interest. Work 
among the London poor, which to most girls reared like her would 
have been heart-breaking, did not even depress her ; she was too 
eager in doing it, too happy in winning the affections of all she had 
todo with. In that winter of 1889 she had had partial charge of a 
boys’ club at Hoxton. Her delight in her protégés blinded her to 
their faults. She had that quality of admiration which finds out 
beauties where one never would have suspected them. She 
always indeed admired so generously, that the colder-visioned folk 
whose expectations she had raised unduly were apt to grumble 
that her swans proved geese. But perhaps hers was the truest 
judgment after all. 

Her love of children was a tender passion in her. I say ‘ pas- 
sion’ advisedly, because it was so strong that it dominated her 
life to an unusual extent. To her, children certainly could not be 
common or unclean. She spent a winter—the winter before her 
marriage—in nursing at a children’s hospital in London. She 
had essentially the maternal nature, 
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The poems of those Southampton Row days are not many, nor 
has she the command over thought and expression of the earlier 
poems. But they have the fine sympathy that makes poems out 
of London life. Who thanks the bard to make poetry of orchard 
bloom or nightingale’s songs? But poetry under the roof, amid 
the London chimneys: there is something to love and praise! 
Here is a spring song of those days :— 


The wide transparent radiance of the gloaming 
Broods high above the city’s great unrest, 
And rosy little clouds, like tired birds homing, 

Flutter soft wings against the shining west. 


The smoke-wreaths roll away in drifts of amber, 
The river like a tide of gold flows by ; 

While slowly, one by one, the clear stars clamber 
Up through the fair, flushed spaces of the sky. 


Down the long vistas of the crowded highways 
A purple bloom is gently gathering, 

And daintily through streets, and squares, and byways 
Flit the sweet hesitating steps of spring. 


She took the London pleasures gaily, delighting in the theatres, 
the shops, the visiting, and never desiring more country than was 
to be had in a London suburb. One such holiday she commemo- 
rated half playfully :— 


The Sunday that we went to Kew— 
I thought we should have missed the train— 
I sat within the cushioned pew 
The Sunday that we went to Kew, 
Sat glowering at the preacher, who 
Was in so very choice a vein. 
The Sunday that we went to Kew 
I thought we should have missed the train. 


But, despite London pleasures, she enjoyed happily her last 
visit to Ireland, in the month of July last year, when she and her 
husband made a holiday at Greystones, a lovely Wicklow watering- 
place, under the shadow of those hills the ancient Irish called ‘ The 
Silver Spears,’ but which their degenerate descendants have re- 
named ‘The Sugar Loaves,’ It was the last time she saw many of 
her kin and friends, She spent one happy evening with me at 
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my home in County Dublin, and told me what a flawless holiday 
it had been. I went with her to the steam-tram, by lanes of wild 
roses and honeysuckle, and one of my memories of her is her 
waving a gay farewell as we parted on the road below the gray 
Tallaght church. 

The following winter her husband took orders, and was ap- 
pointed to an East End curacy. Sometime in the early spring they 
removed to their little house on Stepney Green. The East End 
and Stepney did not dull or depress her. On the contrary, she was 
eager with excitement over the new world down there, its history, 
its associations, its customs. I believe the place would have given 
her the fillip she was always saying of late that she needed, and 
that after a time we should have had the new songs. She was very 
busy those last few months over the adorning of her nest, for she 
was not above daintiness and prettiness. Also, she was anticipating, 
with passionate exultation and desire, her son, her Star that was 
to arise in the East. The poems written since she went to Stepney 
have every one a hint of him :— 


IN A LONDON GARDEN. 


I know of gardens far away 
Where thrushes in the laurels sing ; 
Where hyacinths stand stiff and gay, 
And daffodils in clusters swing. 


But in this dim town plot of mine, 
With sooty houses hemmed about, 
There are no flowers fair and fine 
To shake their shining petals out. 


Yet here and there athwart the sun 
Some bright leaf glitters like a gem ; 
And there is one bud—only one— 
A tight bud on a slender stem. 


A tiny treasured mystery, 

Which by-and-by will be a rose ; 
And every day I watch to see 

Its tender silken sheath unclose. 


On rainy days and windy days 

It seems so frail, and soft, and small, 
I almost wonder as I gaze 

If it will ever blow at all. 
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But there will come at last, I think, 
A dawn when I shall wake to see 

An open blossom, sweet and pink, 
Where my one bud was wont to be. 


And here is another poem with the same thought of the hap- 
piness coming nearer, the silver boat that should bring her son, 
but which, alas! bore away the mother on a retreating tide :— 


I see a stretch of shining sky, 
Like some fair ocean sunset lit. 
Peaceful and wide its spaces lie, 
And purple shores encompass it. 
A little slender silver boat 
Upon its bosom is afloat. 


This craft, unstayed by winds or tides, 
Slips out across the twilight bar ; 
Through rosy ripples soft she glides, 
Led by a single pilot star. 
With shadowy sails, and fairy crew, 
She drifts along the summer blue. 


She’s filled from stem to stern with flowers, 
And Love, and Hope, and Happiness. 
Will aught of what she brings be ours ? 
Ah me! if we could only guess ! 
She rides elusive and remote, 
This little slender silver boat. 


That little Stepney Green house, where once might have dwelt 
an East India Company captain, or some such worthy, has its strip 
of enclosed walled-in garden. Flowers grow but sickly there, so 
they are not forced into life, but a strip of grass and a poplar tree 
are great possessions in East London. It is of this poplar she 
speaks in a poem which appeared in the Spectator :— 


A LONDON LANDSCAPE. 


Before me lies no purple distance wide, 

With faint horizon hills to bound my view ; 
Tall houses close me in on every side, 

Pierced here and there by meagre slits of blue. 


’Tis not for me to watch the slow dawn come 
Across the quiet meadows, dewy-gray ; 

’Tis not for me to hear the brown bees hum 
Upon the gorsy uplands all the day, 
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But I can see one gracious, growing thing—~ 
A poplar tree spreads fair beside my door ; 

Its bright, unrestful leaves keep flickering, 
And whispering to the breezes evermore. 


And when at eve the fires of sunset flare, 
And parapets and roofs are rimmed with gold, 
And, like bold beacon-lights, flash here and there 
The dingy warehouse windows manifold, 


The little leaves upon my poplar tree 

All in the wondrous glory shake and shake, 
Transmuted by the sunset alchemy, 

Each one into a burnished golden flake. 


Then by-and-by, from some dim place afar, 

The dark comes down and blots the world from sight ; 
And ’twixt the trembling poplar leaves a star 

Gleams like a shining blossom all the night. 


These were the very last fruits of her gift. I settled in London 
in May, to her great joy. She came to see me very often, and 
always seemed robust and happy. However, she had her fore- 
bodings. Once she said that the thought of the child’s safety so 
possessed her that she could have no anxiety for herself. We had 
none. She kept bright and well, save for those little clouds of 
depression, to the end. She passed away after all with the light 
of a great new happiness on her face. Only twenty-seven, and 
with such capacities for love and joy, such sure years of honour 
and happiness before her. Perhaps, like Pompilia, in The Ring 
and the Book, she would say triumphantly :— 


All women are not mothers of a boy, 
Though they live twice the length of my whole life, 
And, as they fancy, happily all the same. 


And, like Pompilia, she was at peace, leaving her little son, and 
those for whom her death meant the going out of their life’s light, 
‘to God in orphanage,’ 

KATHARINE (TYNAN) HINKSON, 
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The Matchmaker. 


Human life is nought but error.—SCHILLER. 


By L. B. Watrorp. 


CXAAPTER I. 


PENELOPE. 


Flowers have a time before they come to seed, 
And she is young and now must sport the while.—DANIEL. 


‘J SHALL go to the Carnousties’,’ said Penelope, promptly. 

Penelope had a clear, sweet voice, with a ring of decision 
in it. The voice to which she now replied was neither so clear 
nor so sweet, but the decision was inherited. 

Mr. East had been explaining to his daughter, at some length, 
certain circumstances as to which his mind was made up; and 
her response, which was, as we have seen, brief, indicated not the 
less surely a lucid perception of her own will. 

The father and daughter were breakfasting together, and no 
one else was present. There seldom was anyone else present at 
this early meal. 

‘ You will go to the Carnousties’, eh ?’ said Mr. East, putting 
down his coffee cup. ‘’Pon my word—yes—that is an excellent idea. 
The very place for you. They will be glad to have you, I suppose ?’ 

‘They have asked me, you know, papa, often—that is, once. 
I mean last year. But I think—oh, yes, I am sure—they would 
be glad to have me. Anyhow, I shall write, and offer.’ 

‘It would be the very place for you,’ repeated her father, 
with evident satisfaction. ‘ Respectable quarters—respectable 
people. Relations, too. I wonder how I did not think of them 
before. You would be happy enough with the girls.’ 

‘Girls!’ Penelope gave a little laugh. 

‘Eh?’ said Mr. East, lifting his eyebrows. ‘ Well, aren't 
there girls?’ 
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‘ The youngest “ girl” is five-and-twenty, the eldest five-and- 
thirty,’ replied Penelope, succinctly. 

‘By Jove! Are they really? And why the deuce are they 
not married, then? But, all the same, I don’t see why they should 
not be companions for you. I'll bet you know as much as they 
do, living on and on in that queer, out-of-the-world place, and in 
their queer old-fashioned style. I have not been to Carnoustie 
Castle for some time, but when I was there last, not one jot or 
tittle of difference could I perceive between its ways then, and 
what they had been a dozen years before—or for that matter, ever 
since I could remember. Gad, it was curious!’ And the man of 
the world, who studiously accommodated his mind, manners, 
habits, and customs to the march of time, and kept even step with 
every modern circumstance, leaned back in his chair and laughed. 

‘Yes, I shall go to the Carnousties’,’ repeated Penelope, as 
though she had not been listening. ‘It is a good opportunity. 
I have often wished to go. And as I shall have to be somewhere 
if you are to be away till Christmas, it would be the best “ where ” 
I know.’ 

‘Precisely. A good billet in every way. Dull as ditchwater, 
but the essence of respectability. Old Scotch baron—old castle 
—old family coach, and all that sort of thing. Poor and proud. 
If they would let me pay for you—but I suppose it would not do 
to offer, eh? What do you think? No, I suppose it would 
hardly do to suggest it.’ 

‘ Papa!’ 

‘Humph! “Papa.” Many families would jump at a family 
arrangement of the kind. I have to go off to the West Indies— 
can’t take my daughter—am obliged to throw her on the hos- 
pitality of relations—don’t wish her to be a burden—eh? Could 
it not be done somehow ?’ 

‘ They would simply be insulted. They are not so very poor, 
either.’ 

‘Qh dear, no; comfortable enough, I dare say. Only your 
landed proprietors, what with all the repairing and tinkering to 
be done up and down their estates—what with the constant drain 
going on—can seldom be flush of ready money in these times, I 
should imagine. Probably Carnoustie does not net a third of his 
nominal rent roll. He has a big house to keep up—and a title. 
A title is a dear luxury, especially in Scotland. Still, I dare say 
you are in the right, and that it would hardly do to offer any 
compensation, I can send presents when I return,’ 
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‘ You mean to return at Christmas ?’ 

‘A little before Christmas ; but it is impossible to say to a 
week,’ 

‘And this is May,’ said Penelope, musing. ‘ I should have 
June, July, August, September, October, November, and part of 
December to get through. It is a long time.’ 

‘ A deuced long time ; but I don’t see how to shorten it.’ 

‘It would not do for me to be going about paying visits,’ 
reflected Penelope. ‘I am not the regulation visiting-out young 
lady, and I should detest the life. But, all the same, six months 
and a half of a lonely country house in the west of Scotland ’— 
then suddenly the sunlight burst forth all over her face. ‘ Papa, I 
think it would be glorious!’ she cried. ‘It would be a new 
world. I should leave behind me everything I have learned 
hitherto, for weal or for woe. I should burn my boats when I set 
foot upon that island shore. For six months and a half I should 
be a Carnoustie among Carnousties ; and if, at the end of it, you 
should return from your voyage a wiser and a better—or, at any 
rate, a richer—man, you would find that I, too, had not been idle, 
but had laid in a large store of that valuable commodity, 
experience.’ 

Within the hour she had despatched a missive to Carnoustie 
Castle. 

Great was the surprise and excitement it created there. 
Lord Carnoustie, who had followed the letter-bag in, and was 
unlacing his boots in the drawing-room after a long wet walk— 
a practice against which his wife’s remonstrances had only prevailed 
so far as to cause him to perform the operation behind her chair— 
was startled in the midst of it by the flutter of the women, all 
pressing round to hear, and exclaim. 

‘What is it—what is it?’ demanded he testily; for partly by 
reason of his stooping posture, partly of his being naturally what. 
the Scotch call ‘dull of hearing,’ he could not catch the gist of 
the matter. ‘What are ye saying? Who's coming? Who's 
offered a visit? Penelope? Who’s Penelope? Can’t ye speak 
plain?’ irritably snapping as he spoke the well-worn leather 
boot-lace, which he had been aware beforehand was far through, 
but had thought by careful handling might last another time. 
The outcry around provoked him the more, as he felt to it was due 
the jerk which had severed the weak part of the lace. 

‘Provoking!’ he muttered to himself, putting the bit in his 
pocket, 
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He durst not complain aloud, or Lady Carnoustie would have 
seen what he was about, and Lady Carnoustie was now happily 
engaged with her letter. 

But he cast glances at the boot with its broken end from time 
to time, while she read and commented; and it worried him 
more to conjecture whether he had another lace of the kind in 
his drawer or not, than to consider whether a young unknown 
relation would be a welcome inmate of his household for a pro- 
longed period of time, or whether she would not be somewhat in 
the way. 

Had she been a man he would have cared much more; in 
fact he would not have had her at any price. He hated men guests. 

Had she been an older woman, he would have rubbed his chin, 
blinked his eyes, and ejaculated, ‘Pish!’ and ‘Pshaw!’ and 
‘Dear me! Whata nuisance !’—for he was an elder of the Kirk 
and never made use of stronger language—but when he under- 
stood that the Penelope whose calm little note had raised such a 
storm was the daughter of his cousin, Henry East, and that 
she was only twenty years of age, he merely said, ‘ Oh,’ and after 
a minute’s pause proceeded to pick out the leathern knot of boot 
number two. 

Meantime the three Miss Carnousties had all left their chairs, 
and were, as we have said, eagerly pressing round their mother. 

‘For how long? For six months?’ exclaimed Louisa, the 
eldest. ‘She would be here all the summer and the autumn, 
then. She would help us with our summer visitors. Mamma, 
may I see the letter?’ 

‘And me after you,’ petitioned Joanna, who was next of age, 
covetously watching the document transferred. ‘What a large 
hand! I dare say Penelope draws. If she does, we might go 
sketching together. I must tell her to be sure to bring her 
colour box, and plenty of Whatman’s paper.’ 

‘I wonder if she is fond of poetry ?’ murmured the third and 
youngest sister, the fair dreamy-eyed Wilhelmina, who, recog- 
nising the prior claims of the other two as regarded the all- 
important despatch, was patient and speculative. ‘I wonder who 
are her favourites ? ’—looking round with a smile. Several smiled 
back: it was so like little Mina, they felt, to be thinking of such 
matters as poetry and ‘favourites.’ 

Presently Mina walked to the window; and her back being 
turned to those within, a curious observer from without might 
have been struck by the sudden change the young lady’s 
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countenance underwent. It was no longer placid, gentle, sweet ; 
it was working strangely. 

‘I suppose I must say we shall be very glad to have her,’ said 
Lady Carnoustie, turning her head in the direction of her 
husband, but still not perceiving him, hidden as he was behind 
the huge back of her chair. ‘Ido wish, my dear, you would not 
sit behind me. It is so uncomfortable that way you have of 
taking up your position away from us all. Pray come nearer, and 
let us see you.’ 

‘I’m here—I’m here,’ replied her husband, scraping his chair 
an inch or two forward. ‘What d’ye want to see me for? I’m 
beside you. But I’m wet and——’ 

‘ And dirty.’ Lady Carnoustie supplied the proper adjective by 
intuition. ‘I don’t think you ought to get wet through at your 
age,’ she added. ‘And really you might go upstairs to change, 
before coming into the drawing-room.’ 

‘Hoots! Nonsense! I came in because I saw old Posty at 
the door, and I wanted my letters. Were there none for me? 
None ?’ 

‘None for any of us, except this from Penelope. Of course, 
I must say we shall be very glad to have her, and she had better 
come by train to Glasgow, and catch the boat from there? Or 
should she catch the boat from Ardrossan? That would shorten 
the passage’—Lady Carnoustie had a horror of steamboat 
travelling—‘ but the Ardrossan boats are not so good,’ she 
meditated ; ‘and, after all, it is not open sea between Glasgow 
and Ardrossan——’ 

‘Considering that it is the Clyde as far as Greenock, at any 
rate,’ remarked Lord Carnoustie, almost forgetting his broken 
boot-lace in the sardonic satisfaction of tripping up a wife who 
generally had the best of it, ‘I should say she might be able to 
endure it. As for open sea? There may be a bit of a jumble 
between us and the main, when the tide is running strong—but as 
the crossing would be after Ardrossan, not before it——’ 

‘Let her come from Glasgow then; that would be the more 
direct route. Let her take the train from London to Glasgow, 
and the steamboat from Glasgow here,’ and her ladyship looked 
round for applause, feeling that she had shown her powers of 
organisation, as well as her knowledge of geography. 

No one, however, took the hint; her daughters were still 
engaged with the letter, and her husband with his boot holes. 
Such indifference was exasperating. 
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It was a peculiarity of Lady Carnoustie’s that she could change 
her mood in the twinkling of an eye, and smile and frown in a 
breath. She was not an ill-natured woman; she was not chronic- 
ally peevish and hard to please, but she had a temper which flew 
round like a weathercock, and no one ever knew where to 
catch it. 

This might have been a serious matter in many a household; 
at Carnoustie, ‘dear mamma’ was understood, and no harm was 
done. 

Mamma was now irate. ‘It seems to me that everybody has 
more right to Penelope’s letter than I have,’ she observed tartly, 
‘and really, considering it was written to me, I might be supposed 
to wish to see it for myself. I had scarcely glanced at it P 

The sheet was put into her hand. 

‘Not until everyone of you has read it.’ Still smarting from 
the lack of previous attention. You have such a way among you 
girls of pouncing upon everything that comes to the house and 
usurping it—and—and—really I never know what is my own, and 
what is not. As for this letter from Penelope, I—upon my word, 
I—it is quite new to me; I had not taken it in at all!’ 

‘I am sorry, mamma; I did not understand you had not done 
with it.’ It was Louisa who spoke. Louisa always spoke duti- — 
fully. ‘We ought to remember that dear mamma is not strong,’ 
she was wont to observe ; ‘we ought never to answer dear mamma 
when she is vexed with us.’ 

‘My dear! “Done with it?” Why I had only just glanced 
at it! Literally I had barely caught the drift of Penelope’s mean- 
ing, when you seized it out of my hand.’ 

‘Pray excuse me.’ Louisa looked distressed. ‘I really did 
not understand.’ 

‘ Well, my dear ;—well. Say no more. Only do try not to 
do it again.’ Lady Carnoustie’s brow cleared. All was once more 
serene, and Penelope could be chattily discussed, as indeed she 
was, morning, noon, and night, for many succeeding days. 

The above may serve as a sample of family life at the old 
Scottish castle to which my heroine, Penelope East, was about to 
repair. A few more words about its inmates, ere we proceed with 
our story. 

Lord Carnoustie was a dry, plodding, thick-headed yokel, who, 
if he had not been born a peer, would have made a very respectable 
ploughman., Wherever in life he had been set down, there would 
he have taken root. As his social groove had been fixed for him, 
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he jogged along in it easily enough. As he had grown up to 
certain usages and customs, they suited him. He knew how to 
value a farm, and how to speak to the farmer. He could present 
a minister to the parish, and fancied himself a judge of the 
minister’s sermons. 

He was popular—as such a landlord was sure to be popular— 
among his tenantry ; and the sight of his homely form, homespun 
clad, surmounted by a battered hat which would have disgraced a 
scarecrow, was always a welcome one, be it met where it would. 

When accosted, he would respond readily and familiarly, 
touching his hat to the hat touched to him; and if his inter- 
locutor chanced to be an aged or privileged person, frequently 
adopting for the moment the broad Scottish vernacular. 

Ordinarily he talked a certain fine old dialect which in these 
later times is hardly to be found among the fast withering repre- 
sentatives of former generations. 

It was Scotch—broad Scotch, but it was not provincial Scotch. 
It was quaintly set off with subtle phrases and epithets, frequently 
of French extraction—for such still linger in many parts of North 
Britain, relics of a past when fair and beauteous France and 
‘Caledonia, stern and wild,’ were closely knit by various bonds— 
and it was accentuated in a fashion of its own. But it was not 
vulgar; it was not coarse ; it was not repugnant to the most fas- 
tidious ear. 

Neither was Lord Carnoustie himself a person to be altogether 
despised. He had not, it is true, any remarkable mental or 
physical endowments; but he acted sturdily up to his own views 
of right and wrong ; he lived among his people; knew their lives ; 
with his own ear hearkened to their petitions, and with his own 
hand supplied their wants. 

Moreover, wet or fine, winter or summer, the grizzled whiskers 
of the tough old lord were to be seen over the ledge of his own 
‘loft’ in the parish church ona Sunday morning; and every 
shepherd on his farms, and every fisherman in the cottages along 
the shore, knew that no empty place ever escaped the small 
ferreting eyes which peered to right and to left, and raked the 
building through and through before the bell ceased ringing. 
Lord Carnoustie was always in his seat a full ten minutes before 
the minister ascended the pulpit, and he did not consider that 
period of time wasted. 

At home, however, there was another master, and my lord was 
only vassal in chief. 
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It is not easy to describe such a personage as Lady Carnoustie. 
One can hardly say what she was. She was not one kind of 
woman, she was not another—sometimes it seemed as though 
nothing were left for her to be. 

Perhaps the real key to her character lay in the fact that her 
health was uncertain, and she had for long permitted herself to be 
what her health dictated. 

Thus she would be by swift transition, querulous, arbitrary, 
unjust ; or affectionate, yielding, and colloquial: all in the turn 
of half an hour. One minute would find her very positive, and 
highly indignant that her word could be doubted; the next she 
would ruefully confess that she had not meant to go so far. 

When in good humour she had a trick of smoothing and 
stroking the strings of her cap—for being old-fashioned she still 
wore a cap, and it had strings; when perturbed, the state of her 
mind would be discernible by the twitching hither and thither of 
the ribbons beneath her chin, 

But whether genial or fretful, cross or smiling, Lady Car- 
noustie was dutifully ministered to by her daughters, and smartly 
served by the household. 

Long usage had enabled one and all to take her mental tem- 
perature with half an eye, ere any request was made, or any fact 
announced ; and in particular the two elder ‘ young ladies,’ as 
Louisa and Joanna were still invariably termed in the house, were 
perfectly satisfied that everything their mother said or did was 
for the best. 

They had grown up in an atmosphere impregnated with this 
idea. 

Louisa was by nature a docile creature. 

As we know, she was no longer in her first, nor even in her 
second youth. The insouciance of the teens had given place to 
the full-formed virtues of maturity, and these again betrayed the 
faint dawnings of mellowness. Yet so peacefully had each decade 
passed, that it had scarce left its trace on her outward appear- 
ance. 

Her figure was still well proportioned in its outlines, if it had 
lost something of the plumpness of youth; her skin was as fair 
and soft, if a shade less delicately tinted, than it once had been ; 
her hair, dressed somewhat more carefully, scarcely showed that 
it was a trifle less luxuriant. 

Neither had the mind altered. At fifteen Louisa had been a 
musician, a songstress, a collector of manuscript ditties and a 
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voluminous transcriber thereof; at five-and-thirty she collected, 
sang, and transcribed as ardently as ever. Daily she practised 
scales and exercises at the accustomed hour; and the arrival of a 
fresh sonatina was still the interest it had ever been. 

Louisa did not read the newspapers through. She read the 
leading articles and the ‘Court Circular,’ but explained that her 
dear parents did not think indiscriminate newspaper-reading fit 
for girls. There were many things in the newspapers which one 
might come upon before one knew, if one were in the habit of 
reading promiscuously. 

Indeed dear mamma thought most of the literature of the day 
very pernicious, and discouraged its being brought to Carnoustie. 
Joanna and she were, however, permitted to read Blackwood, 
should that magazine come in their way. 

When Lady Carnoustie drove round to call at one or other of 
the three houses which comprised the neighbourhood, Louisa had 
the seat beside her mother. It was considered that as the eldest 
daughter of the family this was her rightful place ; but she never 
exceeded her privileges ; she neither took charge of the card-case 
nor issued directions to the footman. That, Lady Carnoustie 
would have stigmatised as ‘ usurping,’ and Lady Carnoustie, ill or 
well, kept guard against ‘ usurping’ in all its branches. 

Joanna, the next sister, may be more briefly dealt with. She 
was Louisa with variations. In appearance they were alike, and 
they dressed alike in every particular. Each had a pet bird, but 
Louisa’s was a canary, Joanna’s a bullfinch. In lieu of playing 
and singing, Joanna drew and sketched. If Louisa did not care 
to make calls, Joanna occupied the vacant seat. Both worked for 
the poor, and taught in the school, and trimmed the flower 
glasses, and refrained from promiscuous reading of the newspaper, 
and adhered to dear mamma’s judgment in everything. 

And they ought not to have been ridiculed for it, but they 
were. 

It was not their fault that they were made to limp through 
life in swaddling-clothes, tied and bound at every turn. No one 
had ever undone the bandages ; how were the poor babes to undo 
them for themselves? They were but great pathetic infants, 
knowing nothing and caring to know nothing of life and its 
problems ; the walls of a nunnery could not have more solemnly 
shut out the realities of existence than did the great gates of 
Carnoustie Castle. 

And what about Mina—dear little Mina—Mina, who gave less 
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trouble than anyone, who hardly ever needed to be spoken to or 
rebuked, and who was the meekest of lambkins beneath super- 
vision and prohibition? Mina never ‘usurped’ nor ‘ pounced 
upon ’ her mother’s prerogatives ; Mina was the simplest, sweetest 
child—so easily guided, so willingly led. 

Even Joanna had once been ruffled in spirit, and had gone 
about for a whole day muttering to herself because her mother 
had declined to discuss with her theology. Joanna had borrowed 
a book of sermons, which had turned out, to Lady Carnoustie’s 
horror, to be ‘ broad ’—‘ shockingly broad,’ according to her lady- 
ship’s views—and incensed at having been thus outwitted by a pious 
volume which she had thought might safely be perused without 
her intervention, she had vented her irritation somewhat unrea- 
sonably on the head of Joanna, Joanna, as we say, had grumbled 
under her breath, and terrible expletives in the shape of ‘ Thirty- 
three years old!’ and ‘ No longer a school-girl!’ had been heard 
to escape her. 

It had been a sad experience, Lady Carnoustie said afterwards ; 
and she hoped that Mina might never hear about it. 

There were many things that Mina was never supposed to hear 
about. It was quite customary for Louisa and Joanna to pull 
their chairs close to their mother’s sofa, and broach subjects which 
were dropped when Mina came into the room. Lady Carnoustie 
liked them to do this. She would have told you that she and 
her two dear elder girls had everything in common; that they 
agreed with her in all she did, and that by-and-by little Mina 
would be admitted to a like intimacy. 

But the dear girls themselves knew that at any moment 
mamma was liable to turn upon them, and had they not been the 
perfectly plastic creatures they were they might not have been 
so happy in the sofa corner. As it was, they considered themselves 
privileged. Their mother talked to them as she did not do to 
Mina—that was enough. 

And how about Mina’s looks ? 

At Carnoustie she was considered very beautiful indeed, and 
very fascinating. In other places she was spoken of as ‘the 
pretty Miss Carnoustie,’ and ‘the pretty Miss Carnoustie’ she 
had been for a good many years, while still regarded as the baby 
of the family by her own people. 

Mina never seemed to know anything or to do anything 
amiss, 

Her blue limpid eyes were dreamy with poetic musings ; for 
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she was known to be a lover of poetry, and absorber of odes and 
invocations. Her gentle movements never brought her to grief, 
never ran her into mischief. She clashed with no one’s prejudices, 
ran counter to no one’s opinions. If she put out her hand to 
take anything for herself, she did it so softly that the motion was 
almost unperceived. 

In consequence, it was the household creed that Mina was a 
tender floweret on whom no rough wind was ever to blow, and 
whose bloom was to be jealously guarded from contact with every 
sort of untoward circumstance. 





CHAPTER II. 


AN EPISODE, 


Sigh for the hapless hour 

That knit two hearts in one; 
And only gave Love power 

To die when ’twas begun. 


Some years before the time at which our story opens, there had 
occurred a trifling episode in the life of Mina Carnoustie. 

She had had a very, very little love affair. 

In almost any other household it would hardly have been 
dignified by such a name at all, but at Carnoustie Castle it was 
talked of with bated breath for months afterwards, and even in its 
decadence it was found to have still a flavour of its own in the 
annals of the household. 

This is its outline, briefly sketched. 

It was the custom of Lord and Lady Carnoustie to sally forth 
at long intervals and pay a stately family visit at the mansion of 
some noble relation or friend. It would be no mean house which 
was thus distinguished. When invited, their three daughters 
would accompany them, also suitable attendants ; special convey- 
ances would be ordered, the august path made smooth—in short, 
the whole thing would be done in style. Preparations on an 
adequate scale would have been previously made in every depart- 
ment, and dress would be considered of consequence. 

On such occasions Lady Carnoustie was clingingly dependent 
on her own party, and prouder of them and more affectionate 
towards them than when at home. It gratified her more than 
she would have allowed to anyone to have Mina admired, 
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Accordingly when, once upon a time, a certain polite young 
gentleman and fellow guest at the house of a county magnate 
appeared to be flatteringly anxious to listen to every word Miss 
Mina said, and to make his own words agreeable to her in return, 
Mina’s lady-mother was, in her own way, complacent. She made 
no remark; she never mentioned Mr. Etheridge’s name, but she 
felt that she and hers were appreciated, and was not insensible 
of the honour. 

The visit was paid, and the party returned to their own 
domain. 

Lady Carnoustie was in a mood that for her was quite frolic- 
some on the following day, when Louisa and Joanna, athirst to 
talk over the dissipation, and enjoying it a hundred times more 
in the retrospect than in the reality, drew up their chairs, and 
eagerly began to babble of this one and that one, of what had 
been said and done, and hinted and hushed up. 

They little guessed how careful everybody had been in their 
presence, poor things. It seemed to them that they had been 
quite dangerously worldly and frivolous, and needed to talk matters 
over all round, before their ideas, which had got altogether con- 
fused and unhinged, could be properly put into order again. 
Joanna, in particular, was brimful of excitement over a commu- 
nication she had to make. 

‘I could not see you before by yourself, mamma—lI mean with 
only Louie. I have told Louie about it, and we both feel you 
ought to know. You were too tired with your journey last night 
for you to be worried, but if you are equal to it now j 

Her mother protested she was equal to it. 

‘It was just before we came away,’ proceeded the narrator, 
with suppressed unction, and looking cautiously round as she 
spoke ; ‘Mr. Etheridge was talking to Mina on the doorstep, and 
Lady Ainslie—mamma, I think she is a dreadful woman—what 
do you think she said? Even if she had noticed that he was a 
little—a little—that he was rather struck by Mina’s beauty, she 
ought never to have spoken about it, ought she ?’ 

‘Did she indeed speak of it? No?’ exclaimed Lady Car- 
noustie, the colour rising in her cheeks. ‘ Was she really so 
indelicate? I should not have thought it of Lady Ainslie.’ 

‘And wait till you hear what she said. She began by looking, 
in what I suppose would be considered an arch manner, at Mina 
and Mr. Etheridge; and then she took hold of my arm, and 
pinched it—pinched it quite hard—and whispered in the most 
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horribly significant way, “Tell your dear mother that he is 
everything that is eligible, and that she may safely encourage 
him!”? 

Lady Carnoustie started from her cushions, and stared almost 
wildly at the speaker. 

‘She did, indeed,’ reiterated Joanna, solemnly. ‘Those were 
her very words ; and when I—I suppose I showed that I hardly 
knew what she meant, she, she pointed !’ 

‘Pointed?’ almost whispered Lady Carnoustie. 

‘Pointed with her finger! Poked it at them! No one was 
there; but still it was—it was—abominable.’ 

‘I should think so, indeed. I—I can hardly credit it. That 
a woman—a lady—an old friend, under whose roof we were 
actually staying, could have behaved in such a manner, could 
have made use of such language, I could not—no, I could not— 
have believed it possible! What was the term she applied to us, 
Joanna? ‘“ Encourage,” did she say?’ 

‘Yes, mamma, “ encourage.” ’ 

‘She spoke of us—of your father and me—as if we were in 
the habit of “encouraging” suitors for our daughters? What 
have we done that Lady Ainslie should dare—that she should 
presume—that such an imputation, such a gross accusation——’ 

‘I don’t think she saw it in that light, you know, mamma.’ 

‘In what light? You are not defending her, Joanna?’ Indi- 
cations of a change of temperature were visible and audible. 
Joanna hastened to exculpate herself. 

‘No, indeed, mamma. How could I defend Lady Ainslie? I 
thought it was disgusting. I cannot tell you how shocked I was. 
I felt. myself grow hot and cold, and she—she laughed at me, and 
seemed to think the whole thing was a good joke. Mamma, I do 
assure you that if I could have moved I should have run away; 
but it was all over so quickly, I had no time to collect my 
thoughts ; and I have been quite miserable ever since. I have 
seemed to see Lady Ainslie’s laughing face when she pointed her 
finger at Mina; it has quite haunted me,’ and the poor prim lips 
trembled conspicuously as they spoke. 

‘ Well, well, my dear’—Lady Carnoustie waved an acquittal 
with her head—‘ you could not be expected to know what to say 
under such circumstances. You have not been accustomed to 
such coarse language. I must consult your father about it ’— 
Lady Carnoustie always made great capital out of consulting her 
husband, which being interpreted only meant that she designed 
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to chew the cud of a difficult problem in his enforced hearing—‘ I 
must consider what steps we can take to prevent any recurrence 
of such a scene,’ she proceeded. ‘Poor little Mina! Little did 
she guess she was being made the subject of such cruel imperti- 
nence! Little did she suppose that such an interpretation was 
being put upon her innocent chatter! I did notice that Mr. 
Etheridge—ahem !—that he seemed rather a—a pleasing young 
man. I saw he admired Mina—of course ; who could help doing 
so? And she seemed to be willing that he should talk to her, 
and sit by her; and this, I suppose, is what Lady Ainslie meant 
by “encouraging”! Well,’ after a pause, ‘well; there is one 
thing certain: he cannot possibly come to the house now. And 
if he should appear, as I believe he talked of doing, in order to 
walk with your father to view the archeological remains, Mina 
must not appear. She must stay upstairs.’ 

The resolution had been carried out in its entirety. The 
young man, who had been honestly impressed by the soft blue 
eyes and rosy lips of the youthful Scottish lassie, then in her 
twenty-first year, had developed a sudden desire to inspect some 
island curiosities within a short distance of Carnoustie Castle, and 
had, by judicious working, not only extracted from Lord Car- 
noustie a promise of being his escort thither, but an invitation to 
luncheon, which he designed to extend and amplify as occasion 
offered. 

He had bidden Mina Carnoustie ‘Good-bye’ with a light heart, 
and a bright, significant glance; and something of a similar 
lightness and brightness had found its way into her bosom also. 

But when, within a few days, the enamoured stranger rang 
the door bell and claimed the fulfilment of the promise, all had 
changed. We are aware to what the change was due, but this 
was all that Etheridge ever knew about it. 

Lord Carnoustie was at home, likewise his wife, likewise the 
two elder young ladies; Mina was nowhere to be seen. 

At every moment the visitor expected she would appear, and 
in every fresh room he entered that she would be visible. 

But time passed; he lunched with the rest; his host put on 
his great-coat for the walk, and the hall door was opened. 

Etheridge grew desperate. ‘Your—your youngest daughter,’ 
stammered he, perceiving his last chance about to vanish. ‘Is 
she not—not—at home ?’ 

‘Oh, ay; she is at home,’ replied Lord Carnoustie, looking 
for his stick. ‘She is at home, sure enough. But I doubt she 
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is busy ’"—(he had been instructed what to say in case of need), 
‘Oh, she knows you are here quite well,’ he added, outrunning 
his instructions ; ‘she is just busy—ahem !—that’s all.’ 

Mr. Etheridge took no more interest in the archxological 
remains, and left the island by the evening boat. 

The Carnousties—those who were in the secret-—congratulated 
themselves upon having vindicated their honour from a heinous 
charge, and Lady Ainslie’s little plan for the rescue of one of 
‘those poor dear Carnoustie girls’ from spinsterdom was foiled. 

Had she held her tongue, and not poked with her finger, and 
not pinched Joanna’s arm, things might have been different, and 
this little story might never have been written. 

No one ever knew what Mina thought of the matter. Mina, 
when desired to keep her room—to which a luncheon tray should 
be sent up from the kitchen—and not venture forth until her 
father and his guest should have set out on their expedition, had 
gazed somewhat blankly upon her mother, the while her cheek 
slowly crimsoned. 

She had made no demur. Modesty forbade one. To have 
proclaimed boldly that Mr. Etheridge had come to see her—and 
her only—and that to baulk him of his end was cruelty to both 
the one and the other, would have been, to a girl brought up 
as she had been, absolutely impossible. To have petitioned 
for a reversion of the sentence would have been confessing too 
much. Her tongue had been tied; and she had not even dared 
to beg for an explanation of the whole arbitrary proceeding. 

And Lady Carnoustie in her wisdom had not seen fit to offer 
any. 
‘We trust you, dear child,’ she had stroked the golden curls 
with real tenderness as she spoke, ‘and we know that you can 
trust us. Your father and I have our reasons for not wishing you 
to meet this stranger; our little Mina is very precious to us; and 
we cannot allow her to be made the target for——-’ but here Lady 
Carnoustie had suddenly broken off to cough, and talk of other 
things. 

‘I did not even permit her to guess she had been talked 
about,’ she exulted afterwards. ‘It would have been too great a 
shock.’ 

Mina’s other guardians cordially agreed. It was a triumph of 
diplomacy—a master-stroke—that reception of Lady Ainslie’s 
eligible-young man. Not to fail in courtesy, nor in hospitality, 
and yet to baffle him in the real object of his expedition, and put 
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a stop at once, and effectually, to any hopes he had conceived— 
it was glorious. 

Lord Carnoustie rubbed his hands and chuckled, reflecting on 
what would be Lady Ainslie’s sensations when the story came to 
her ears; Lady Carnoustie drew up her long neck and bridled, 
pluming herself on having been the originator of the great idea; 
Louisa and Joanna basked in the reflected lustre of the family 
spirit so admirably shown ; and anyone who had suggested that a 
young girl’s happiness for life had perchance been sacrificed to 
blow away the bubble of a thoughtless word, would have been 
considered unworthy of the name of friend. 

But, as we say, no one ever knew how Mina felt about it. She 
never told. 

In those days Mina Carnoustie was a gentle, blue-eyed girl, 
much given to solitude and castle-building. Possibly she had 
built a castle in which there had figured a certain manly form 
idealised ; possibly she had invested Etheridge with the glamour 
which youth and imagination are so fain to bestow, and had 
awaited his advent with secret heart-throbbings of unacknow- 
ledged joy. No one could tell. 

No one ever knew whether it had been any thoughts or hopes 
connected with him which prompted that watch from the heights 
kept by Mina for several days together at this period, Mina had 
plenty of excuses at command. She needed the walk. The 
weather was fine. It was a pretty sight to see the midday boat 
rounding the distant point. 

But she did not take the walk, nor care about the sight, after 
Etheridge had come and gone; nor did his name from that day 
forward cross her lips. 

This had happened, as we say, several years before the summer 
days wherein my readers are first introduced to Carnoustie Castle 
and its inmates. 

No other ‘insult’ of a like nature had befallen the family in 
the interval; and its only apparent result upon the chief person 
concerned had been a deepening of the reserve which had dis- 
tinguished Mina Carnoustie from childhood, and a strengthening 
of another characteristic of her nature. 

What that characteristic was will presently appear; and if 
any among us are disposed to cast a stone at this poor girl during 
the course of these pages, let the above pitiful little tragedy plead 
for her, and let us remember that the wounds which bleed 
internally are often those which never heal. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ARRIVING AT SUNSET. 


The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay, a richly gorgeous train 
In all their pomp, attend his setting throne; 
Air, earth, and ocean smile immense. . . . He dips his orb 
Now half immersed; and now a golden curve ; 
Gives one bright glance, then total disappears. 


SCARCELY had Penelope East come to look on her proposed 
stay at Carnoustie Castle as a thing to be, than she would yladly 
have been off her bargain. 

She had settled it hastily, as was the way with her impetuous 
nature, and had magnified a few vague previous inclinations to 
pry into the strongholds of her Scottish relations into a persistent 
intention of repairing thither on the very first opportunity. 

Then, when her offer had been accepted, she scarcely knew 
whether to laugh or to cry. She did not want to go at all. It 
would be dreadful—horrible; and she?—she would be the 
most forlorn, lonely, desolate little outcast on the face of the 
globe. 

Whatever could have made her imagine that she wished to go 
to the Carnousties’? She knew nothing about them ; they knew 
nothing about her. And she who had done what she liked, and 
said what she chose, and never met with a rebuke or a cross word 
from anyone in her whole life—how would she ever get on as the 
odd-man-out, the extraneous member of a household in which 
she would be of no consequence, and yet to whose authority she 
would have to bow ? 

Penelope had been from infancy a petted, independent, mother- 
less child. Of beauty she had a fair share, but it was rather due 
to brilliancy of colour and variety of expression than to any 
strictly well-cut features. Indeed she never let people have time 
to think whether she were pretty or not. She had so much to 
say and such a charming way of saying it; she had such an 
ardent interest in life; such manifold enthusiasms ; and, above all, 
such fearlessness, frankness, and unconsciousness, that those who 
came within her sphere were simply stormed out of their judg- 
ment, and set afire with admiration. 

On the surface Penelope was all that was bright and gay, but 
it was not the brightness and gaiety which in reality made her 
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what she was; she had another side to her nature, and a side 
which was known to herself alone. 

Often after she had been laughing and making merry, the 
giddiest chatterbox that ever whirled dullness to the four winds of 
heaven—when the hour was past and the guests had departed, 
and the lights were out—Penelope would turn up her little face 
to the sky above her, and whisper to herself these words : 

‘IT am—I; and some day I am going to do—something.’ 

That was her creed. She knew that deep down in her nature 
there lurked a stronger force than had ever yet been manifested, 
and she believed in that force being there for a purpose. 

Sometimes she toiled over what the purpose might be—some- 
times she forgot it altogether. 

She had outbursts of utter childishness, when the bird on the 
wing was not more free from every sort of care; when the guests 
at her father’s house would be loud in their encomiums on her wit, 
her esprit, her repartee, praising alike her rippling laughter and 
her ready tongue; and when her father would swell with pride, 
the while he would reply with assumed indifference that Penelope 
was a good girl. 

None of them knew the real Penelope in the least. 

She had no intentions that they should know her; she did 
not mean to be riddled by questions, confused by instructions, 
and perchance interfered with. 

She felt herself, her real self, to be very old and wise ; and 
was at times provoked with this same real self because it was un- 
recognised as yet, and because the world would not take her 
seriously. Of course she would be taken seriously some day ; but 
in the meantime she never could resist making people laugh, and 
so they did not believe in her. 

When Penelope was younger, she had one day-dream which 
held its own for a considerable period of time. 

Having never known her mother, on her father had been 
placed her childish illusions, and she had sought to picture him a 
man such as those she read about in books (Penelope was a great 
reader)—noble-minded, heroic, disinterested, self-denying—whose 
life should be devoted towards redressing the wrongs of humanity, 
and who should perchance have some especial holy quest on which 
to bend primarily his energies. 

It was a little awkward to have to fashion this ideal father out 
of Mr. Henry East, and the awkwardness increasing with time, the 

day-dream had to be abolished, and in its place another adopted. 
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Why should Penelope herself not take up the discarded réle? 

Why should she not do and be something worthy—but worthy 
of what ? 

Of the name she bore? It was a very ordinary name, and the 
Easts were very ordinary people. 

Of her parentage ? Her mother had been a vain, foolish girl ; 
her father was a rich and rather vulgar man. 

Although Penelope would not for worlds have put this into 
words, in effect it really was all she knew about either the one or 
the other. 

What then? She had no heritage of piety, or chivalry, or 
philanthropy. There were better things than things obtained by 
inheritance. 

It was about this time that my heroine formulated her 
unspoken creed: ‘I am—ZJ ; and some day I am going to do— 
something.’ 

At times Penelope was apt to grow impatient because she had 
been so long time in the world and had done so little for it. 

Impatience had been busy within her breast, as it chanced, on 
the very morning chosen by her father to proclaim his intention 
of sailing for the West Indies on a six months’ trip, and the 
announcement seemed almost startling in its aptness. Here, 
perhaps, was the very opportunity for which her soul thirsted, and 
she caught at it, as we know. 

Mr. East’s views were equally simple. Business demanded his 
taking the voyage, and ‘ Business before everything’ had long 
been his favourite maxim, The disposal of his daughter was not 
even a secondary consideration, so confident was he that Penelope 
would know what to do with herself. 

Of course she would do the right thing; and, of course, her 
prompt decision to pass the time of separation under the roof of 
Lord and Lady Carnoustie, his praiseworthy relatives, of whose 
ancestry and respectability and deadly dullness he stood as much 
in awe as it was possible for a prosperous, well-to-do, smart man 
of business to stand in awe of anything or anybody, elicited his 
heartfelt approval. 

Subsequently, when her brow clouded with fears of the un- 
known and doubts of the wisdom of her choice, he could not 
understand it at all. Had she not herself suggested the Carnous- 
ties? And had not the Carnousties, on their part, responded 
handsomely? He could not comprehend what the girl would 
be at. 
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She did not enlighten him; and it ended in his laying the 
flattering unction to his soul that she was pensive because of her 
attachment to himself, rather than from any other cause. 

It was a beautiful summer evening when the thin blue trail of 
smoke which heralded the approach of the Ardrossan steamer by 
which Penelope travelled was visible rounding the point of the 
bay which was her destination, and several watchers from different 
points of the castle were cognisant of the fact. 

On the deck stood a slender, well-poised figure, gazing now on 
this outlook, now on that, with lips parted and eyes dilated. 

Penelope had never in her life beheld anything more beautiful 
than this summer ocean, in which was reflected the golden sunset, 
the dusky mountain range, and every object along the rugged 
shore ; while the herring-boats, whose red-brown sails were 
stretched to dry, and from whose decks faint wreaths of curling 
smoke ascended, indicating the approach of the evening meal, 
were mirrored so sharply beneath that it was not easy to separate 
the real from the ideal. 

Earth, sea, and sky were steeped in glory, and not a ripple 
broke the glassy surface through which the little steamer clove 
its way. 

Insensibly my heroine’s spirits rose. It was not in human 
nature, certainly not in Penelope’s nature, to be unmoved by such 
a scene; and the refrain to which her heart had been beating for 
many days past grew hushed and still beneath its influence. 

That refrain had been—‘Six months! For six long months I 
am to be immured, buried in the wilds of an unknown region, 
amidst unknown people!’ And she had been unable to look 
beyond the six months. 

This is the way with the young. With Mr. East, on the other 
hand, the six months had scarcely been of any account whatever. 
He had skipped them completely when making out his map of 
the future, considering that they were simply the bridge by which 
to pass to greater things. 

He was going to do this and that when he came home. His 
brain teemed with projects; and as for the intervening space, 
why, he had to take a voyage first—that was all. He would be 
back in December. December seemed quite close at hand. 
Whereas Penelope had thought of nothing else than of the new 
place and the new people into whose midst she was about to be 
thrown. 

While now gazing on the slumbering mountain peaks—now 
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on the knolls beneath, grey and rugged, yet blooming withal— 
now on the jets of silvery waterfalls, and broadening streamlets 
flowing shorewards—and now on the rocky coast bespread with 
shining weed, and intersected with fiery pools—all irradiated, all 
sunk in gorgeous haze—she could no longer feel sad. 

The paddles of the steamer began to slacken; she stopped 
outside the castle bay. 

‘Why are we stopping here?’ demanded the lady passenger, 
divining that the halt probably had to do with herself. 

‘Thonder is the boat putting out to us,’ replied one of the 
crew, indicating with his forefinger a lumbering ferry-boat, in 
which were seated a couple of rowers, who were looking over their 
shoulders as they steered for the side of the steamer. 

‘Are we not going to land at the pier?’ said Penelope, her 
quick eyes having espied a small wooden quay, close below the 
gates of the castle avenue. 

‘No the nicht,’ replied her informant. ‘We canna get in 
when the tide’s sae low. It’s the way o’ thae piers, They are 
only for the fu’ tide. There’s a heap o’ them aboot these pairts.’ 

‘ What an odd thing to do, to build a pier and not be able to 
use it!’ observed the young lady, into whose scheme of life ‘ use’ 
entered at all points. ‘Now, why was the pier not built where 
you could get in at all times, wherever the water was?’ 

‘ Ay, indeed, what for no?’ rejoined the sailor, placably. But 
it was not his business to argue the matter, and it was to fling 
the rope in his hand to the men in the boat ; and even Penelope 
perceived it best to hold her tongue and watch the proceedings. 

It struck her as a decidedly romantic and picturesque mode of 
landing on her island home, to be picked off the larger vessel in a 
rough, tarry, open boat, by a couple of wild-looking islanders, jab- 
bering in a tongue almost unintelligible! Had the night not 
been so still she might have hesitated; but, as it was, she leaned 
over the deck-rail with a smile. 

One of the men stood up ; the two shipped their oars, and pre- 
pared to float alongside, exchanging salutations with those on 
board as they did so. 

It amused Penelope to see her luggage—her large dress- 
baskets, her portmanteau and hatbox, her hold-all and dressing- 
bag, and, lastly, her rugs and umbrellas, carefully deposited in the 
broad open space of the ferry-boat ; it made her smile afresh to 
behold the consternation, the whimpering and entreating of her 
silly Marie, the French maid, who hated the whole project, but 
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had an inkling that she would make her own out of it somehow 
or other—it was downright fun to see Marie’s face when told her 
turn had come, and that she must pop over the side herself. 

Marie, to be sure, did wonders the next moment. No true 
Frenchwoman will ever submit to be a laughing-stock when 
necessity is at her heels, and Marie, directly she recognised the 
inevitable, nipped up her skirts and was down the ladder before 
Penelope had time to remember the next turn would be her own. 

Marie having taken her seat as directed, without a stumble or 
a hesitation, Marie’s mistress, you may be sure, was on her mettle 
to do as well. 

By sheer ill luck she did very badly. 

Really it was not her fault, but in her nervousness she let go 
too soon the hand which guided her from above and floundered 
heavily into the arms of the fisherman below, Peter meanwhile 
being rated and abused for his carelessness. Peter made no effort 
to exculpate himself; he was far too chivalrous and too stolid ; and 
by-and-by even her torn flounce, and Mavrie’s half-exultant com- 
miseration, ceased to annoy, and Penelope took off her glove and 
drew her bare hand through the warm salt water, happy as a babe. 

The dull measured thud of the oars in their rowlocks, and the 
cries of sea birds feeding or wading among the shallow pools, 
alone broke the silence as the boat slowly neared the shore. 
Penelope, hanging over the side, gazed into the world of feathery 
weed and silvery sand over which they passed. Marie from time to 
time gave utterance to faint exclamations beneath her breath. 

On a sudden she started violently, and the two rowers and 
Penelope also turned their heads to the spot whence proceeded an 
ear-piercing screech, obviously directed towards themselves. 

‘It’s Tosh,’ observed one of the men to the other, with a 
subdued smile. ‘He wad ken whae we hae gotten here, and a’ 
aboot it. Tosh is aye fain to ken a’ body’s business ;’ and both 
laughed softly. They were now near enough to distinguish what 
Tosh was saying. 

‘Are ye for Carnousties’? Ech? What d’ye say? Peter? 
John? Are ye for Carnousties’ ?’ 

‘Oo, aye,Tosh. We're for the castle. Wull ye len’ a han’ to 
pu in the boat ?’ replied Peter, who was apparently the spokesman 
of the pair. 

Tosh sprang into the water. 

‘Noo, Tosh, noo,’ remonstrated Peter, in accents of indulgent 
reproof. as though correcting a child, though it was a bulky, grey- 
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headed man who now splashed his way towards the party, ‘ ye 
needna hae wetted yersel’, ye ken. But sin ye are in—here— 
catch haud—puw’ her forrit, there’s a guid lad—wull we get in 
here, think ye? Or stop, the water’s no sae deep as it micht be; 
a bittie this way, Tosh; a bittie wast, man—stop a wee,’ and 
deftly pushing and steering with his own hands, the boat was at 
length inserted into a narrow creek, alongside a ridge of rocks, 
begirt with slippery tangle. 

Peter sprang out. ‘Noo, leddies, can ye manage ?’ 

They stood up. 

‘Noo, Tosh, my man, stan’ back,’ for Tosh was chivalrously 
extending a foul hand, dark with many stains, and dotted with 
shining herring scales, ‘jist stan’ back for a minute,’ exhorted 
Peter McTavish, kindly, ‘and it’s yersel’ shall show the leddies 
the road ower the rocks, Tosh.’ 

Then, as Tosh started at once, proud of his mission, ‘ He’s 
pairfetly hairmless, leddies,’ explained Peter ; ‘ he’s just a bit body 
—a daft body—whae gangs aboot these pairts. He’s no jist like 
ither fowks. But a’ body kens him; and he kens a’ body. He'll 
tak’ ye bonnily ower the rocks, for he’s aye howkin’ aboot at the 
low tide ; and thonder’s some o’ the castle fowks, comin’ doun bye; 
they'll be at the pier-head afore ye,’ and having discharged his 
part so far, the stalwart fisherman turned to his inanimate cargo, 
which had still to be disposed of. 

‘But de luggage—de boxes ?’ ejaculated the Abigail, ruefully 
eyeing the stretch of tawny sea-weed, intersected by glowing sea- 
pools, which lay between her and the road. 

The boatman grinned. ‘It'll be a’ richt ; nae fears. We bae 
carried mair than’s here ower the rocks. Follow Tosh, leddies; he 
kens the road fine.’ 

They stumbled along, Tosh chattering in front. 

‘Vat you call “idiot,”’ murmured Marie, in her mistress’s 
ear. ‘And we come to this strange place, and arrive in this 
strange way! In charge of an idiot! Bah!’ 

‘Hush!’ said Penelope. ‘ It—it is all right. Don’t you see 
them waiting for us on the road? A gentleman and three ladies. 
They cannot help the tide being low—ah!’ she slipped as she 
spoke, and-had to give further attention to her steps. 

‘Very strange place—very strange way to arrive!’ muttered 
Marie. 

Tosh, however, thought differently. Rarely had he had such 
an opportunity for the exhibition of his company manners; and, 
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unable to restrain himself until properly within earshot, he now 
began to yell forth information regarding his convoy to the party 
in front, interspersed with patronising directions and encourage- 
ment directed towards themselves. 

‘They’re here! This is them! I hae brocht them ower the 
rocks! They didna ken the road!’ Then looking back: 
‘Lord’s sake! leddies, mind the burnie. Ye’re no needin’ to 
cross it. Haud this way. I’se show ye the road. It’s mysel’ 
kens it better nor ony o’ them. Thonder’s Carnoustie’s fowks 
waiting for ye. Hi, Carnoustie!’ addressing the old baron in 
tones of easy familiarity, ‘ ye see, I hae brocht them. Peter bade 
me, and I hae dune it. Wull ye no gi’ me a penny, Carnoustie ?’ 
and as he spoke the poor fool sidled confidingly towards the 
little party, and, it must be confessed, did his part in taking off 
the edge of an arrival secretly dreaded by one and all—by the 
Carnousties because shyness with them was the crust of ages, 
and by Penelope because she was one against numbers, and she 
felt herself a very small and palpitating unit at the moment. 

‘Come, come, Tosh,’ said Lord Carnoustie, shaking hands 
with his young visitor, and making an awkward inclination, 
accompanied by a grunt, to the maid—who, he told his wife 
afterwards, looked such a lady he was nearly shaking hands with 
her too—‘Come, come, Tosh; it wasn’t worth a penny, now. Ye 
mun do mair nor that to earn your penny, Tosh,’ in Scotch as 
broad as Tosh’s own. ‘Come, come; I hae na seen ye do your 
jumps for mony a day ;’ then aside to Penelope, ‘It pleases the 
poor fellow to be asked to show off his accomplishments, and we 
all humour him. Can you wait a moment to see him go through 
one of his performances ?’ 

‘Only dear mamma will be getting anxious to see Penelope,’ 
hinted the eldest Miss Carnoustie, who carried her mother’s shadow 
about with her everywhere. 

‘Tosh won’t take a minute,’ replied her father. ‘Hi, now, 
Tosh , 

‘ Penelope looks tired,’ suggested Joanna. 

‘I tell you it won’t take a minute.’ Lord Carnoustie was now 
obstinately bent on having his own way, and once out of his 
wife’s presence he generally did have it; Penelope learned after- 
wards to apprehend that at different times she had different 
people to deal with in the stout old peer. ‘I tell you, it pleases 
the poor fellow.’ Tosh was looking from one to the other to see 
whom he was to obey. ‘Noo, then, Tosh, ye’re a gran’ jumper, ye 
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ken, winking to Penelope to take her into confidence ; ‘ doun wi’ 
your stick, an’ let’s see hoo ye gang ower it,’ concluded the 
speaker, with a peremptoriness which admitted of no further parley, 

Tosh readily laid down his stick. 

He then retired to a short distance, coughed, giggled, spat 
upon his hands, rubbed them on his breeches pockets, wagged his 
head, glanced at his audience to make sure that every eye was 
upon him, and finally, with a tremendous effort, ran feebly forward, 
and sprang over the stick, a distance of about three feet. 

A peal of shrill laughter ran through the air. 

It emanated from Penelope, who, all unprepared for such an 
anti-climax, had been watching the scene with any feeling but 
that of real amusement. A set smile had indeed played upon her 
lips, but it had merely been there from complaisance, and she had 
expected nothing less than to be made to laugh because she could 
not help it. So droll, however, was the genuine pride of the poor 
idiot in his supposed feat, and so sudden and unlooked for the 
termination of his solemn preparations, that contain her merri- 
ment she could not, and from that moment she had Lord Car- 
noustie on her side. 

‘There, ye see, Tosh, that young leddy never saw anything 
like that before,’ said he, laughing heartily himself. ‘That was 
grandly done, Tosh. Here’s your penny. And tell Mrs. Alison 
to gie ye a piece——’ 

‘Me and Mrs. Alison’s no vera thick the noo,’ observed Tosh. 

‘Has she no been kind t’ye, Tosh ?’ 

‘It’s me that’s no been kind to her,’ said Tosh, with dignity. 
‘But maybe we'll mak’ it up, if it’s yersel’ whae tells us tae, Car- 
noustie. Aweel, I’ll awa up to the castle, and see what comes o't, 
ony way, and he shuffled off to wheedle what he could out of Mrs. 
Alison, the housekeeper, between whom and himself there existed 
a close friendship and a chronic feud. 



























CHAPTER IV, 
LADY CARNOUSTIE DIAGNOSES PENELOPE, 


She has beauty—but still you must keep your heart cool; 
She has wit—but you mustn't be caught so—MOoRE. 


Ir stood to reason that directly Penelope was ensconced in her 
room and could be left there, a conclave to discuss her should be 
held in the sofa corner, by the select three who held the privilege. 
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Lord Carnoustie and Mina were not considered eligible for 
membership to this tribunal. 

‘She seems to be a well-mannered girl,’ began Lady Car- 
noustie, in a tone of cautious reservation, for she prided herself on 
never forming hasty judgments. ‘Perhaps she talks a little too 
quickly ; I observe many young people do that, especially English 
ones; but her voice is sweet, and I approve of her suggestion of 
calling me “aunt.”’ 

‘Do you indeed, mamma?’ Louisa had presumed to feel sure 
that her mother would not approve, and had actually been about 
to say so. ‘Do youreally? I was afraid you would consider it 
impertinent. I mean that it was not Penelope’s place 

‘It all depends on how a thing is done, my dear. It might 
have been impertinent in an impertinent girl; but Penelope has 
a—a—I own I could see nothing unbecoming in her manner,’ 
which was a wonderful admission on the part of her ladyship. 

It was not her way to praise, To have expressed herself 
charmed by the bright face and frank bearing of her young 
visitor, to have exclaimed, ‘ What a dear girl!’ or even ‘ What a 
pretty girl!’ would have been absolutely unheard of with her ; 
but both Louisa and Joanna knew that a favourable impression, 
a remarkably favourable impression, must have been created 
when their mother went the length she did. 

Louisa, indeed, experienced a twinge of jealousy. 

‘But you are not her aunt,’ she murmured, exhibiting more 
dissatisfaction than could have been expected from such a 
perfectly trained disciple. 

‘IT am not her aunt; but what am 1? Her father’s cousin by 
marriage. Quite a near relation. She could not call me “ Lady 
Carnoustie.” 

‘We thought—Joanna and I—that she would call you 
“Cousin Wilhelmina.” ’ 

‘If you had consulted me, instead of settling it between your- 
selves ’"—Lady Carnoustie was up in arms in an instant at ‘ Joanna 
and I’—‘ if you had come to me with your difficulty, I would have 
shown you the way out of it. Of course, if you think you know 
everything j 

‘Dear mamma, indeed we think nothing of the kind. But 
should you yourself not have thought “Cousin Wilhelmina” 
would have sounded more respectful ?’ 

‘Not at all. It would have been very troublesome to be say- 
ing “Cousin Wilhelmina” at every moment, whenever Penelope 
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wanted anything. ‘Cousin Wilhelmina, may I go out?” 
‘Cousin Wilhelmina, may I read this book?” I have no doubt 
Penelope has considered the matter thoroughly ’—(Penelope had 
never given it a thought until, as she kissed her hostess, she 
called her ‘aunt’ by accident)—‘ and really she has shown some 
ability in devising this mode of escape from an awkward pre- 
dicament. She will also call your father “uncle” while she is 
with us.’ 

That settled the question. 

‘Do you think ske is pretty ?’ inquired Joanna next, neither 
daughter having the imprudence to hazard an opinion until its 
direction were duly indicated. 

‘Pretty? Ye—es. Yes, I think she is pretty. She has a 
bright complexion, and—and there is something altogether rather 
pretty about her, but I don’t know what it is,’ pronounced the 
oracle, in the sententious manner of a person who could afford to 
say ‘I don’t know.’ No one, not even such a one as herself, 
could be expected to know everything. 

As a matter of fact, her perceptions were of the dullest ; even 
Louisa and Joanna were more observant, so that items which 
would altogether have escaped her were frequently brought to her 
ken by these devoted adherents. 

Thus—‘ She has very brilliant eyes,’ observed Joanna. 

‘Ahem !’ said Lady Carnoustie. She had not noticed the eyes. 

‘And though her mouth is rather large, it is a well-shaped 
mouth. Don’t you think it is a well-shaped mouth ?’ 

Lady Carnoustie had not the remotest recollection of the 
mouth. 

She was not, however, to be baffled. 

‘As you say, my dear, che is really pretty; and she is also, 
what J consider of much more importance, well-bred in appear- 
ance. Now that she is among us, and there is no harm in 
confessing it—at any rate, to you two, who, I know, will be dis- 
creet ; perhaps it would be as well to say nothing to Mina—but 
I really did have some doubts as to whether Penelope East would 
be well-bred.’ 

They assumed expectant attitudes. 

‘You must know,’ proceeded their mother, in her usual 
measured accents, ‘ that the Easts are not quite in our own rank 
of life. Henry East is a Jamaica merchant.’ 

They tried to look as if this were new to them. 

‘His mother was a Carnoustie, and it was considered quite a 
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good match for her to marry Mr. East, because he had a large 
fortune,’ proceeded Lady Carnoustie, who would have tried the 
patience of Job, or anyone but her present well-seasoned hearers, 
it being her invariable practice to begin at the beginning, as 
children say, of every narrative, and dribble forth information by 
one solemn drop at a time, even when preliminaries were stale, 
and she really had something fresh to say. 

‘The Easts have always mixed in London society, though to 
be sure London society is not quite what it used to be in my 
young days,’ she now continued, slowly ; ‘and of course Henry 
East, Penelope’s father, has had every advantage that money could 
buy. He has been to Oxford, and travelled. Then he married 
while quite young, and married into a good family. No doubt his 
mother’s being a Carnoustie opened the way for this. His wife’s 
name was Gerard. I believe she belonged to a very good family. 
Your father knows all about them. When Henry East married, 
your father wrote to him, for he was much pleased at his marrying 
into a good family.’ She paused, and Louisa and Joanna nodded 
sympathetically. They could quite understand this. It was of 
course very desirable to marry into a good family. 

‘But she died young,’ proceeded Lady Carnoustie, with a gentle 
sigh, which almost inferred that a good family ought to have pro- 
vided against such a mishap. ‘She died when her little girl was 
only a few years old; and, since then, Penelope can have had no 
advantages. We invited her here, but she did not come. I don’t 
know that she has had any advantages. She has certainly an 
attractive countenance and a pleasing address, but I fear we shall 
find when we look beneath the surface that there is not much 
more to admire. Brought up in London, in a London street, and 
with no mother to guide or instruct her, one can hardly imagine 
either what she does know, or what she does not !’ 

Louisa and Joanna shook their heads. The conversation was 
growing more interesting. Lady Carnoustie herself was conscious 
of a new light upon the subject. 

Previously she had thought of her cousin’s child as a poor 
half-educated, ignorant, semi-orphan, to be pitied and instructed 
and brought within the radius of her own beneficent superiority. 
It now began to dawn upon her—possibly the fit of Penelope’s 
frock and the smart cut of her travelling pelisse had something 
to do with the enlightenment—that the young lady might have 
something to teach as well as to learn. And the teaching might 
not be teaching approved at Carnoustie Castle. 
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‘ I only hope none of you will learn any harm from Penelope,’ 
she began afresh, a frown chasing away the bland benignity with 
which she had hitherto commented. ‘ You, Louisa, and Joanna, 
I am not afraid of. I think I may trust you. Your principles 
are too thoroughly established to be easily shaken. But Mina? 
We must think about Mina. She might be more easily led; and 
the very guilelessness of the dear child’s nature might make her 
susceptible of evil influence. Far be it from me to suggest that 
Penelope’s would be an evil influence ; but still we have no gua- 
rantee that it would not. And our dear Mina has been so carefully 
guarded hitherto, that one cannot but dread exposing her to con- 
tact with the world in any shape.’ Then impressively, ‘ I should 
not leave our little Mina too much alone with Penelope, girls.’ 

‘ Not until we know what Penelope really is, mamma.’ 

‘True. You are right to correct me, Louisa. Very true. 
Not until we know what Penelope really is. At present, for aught 
that appears, she may be anything. 

‘ Yes,’ proceeded Lady Carnoustie, stroking her cap strings 
with renewed complacency, ‘it would be foolhardy to trust a 
London girl too much. A London girl must know a great deal, 
and be cognisant of many things whereof you, my dears, are happily 
ignorant. I cannot be thankful enough that we have been enabled 
to rear you in ignorance of the vices and follies of the world at 
large. I have much to be thankful for. In the main you are 
dutiful daughters, and though the spirit of the age has penetrated 
even here, and you are, as I often tell you, inclined to usurp a 
certain position to which you are not entitled—for while I am with 
you I must be at the head of this house ’—she was wandering off 
into the old wilderness of talk which all knew so well, and which 
never led to anything—but happily relief was at hand: Mina 
came tripping into the room ; Mina looking more animated than 
usual, and in consequence prettier. 

Lady Carnoustie’s brow relaxed, and she smiled tenderly. 

‘ Where have you been, love?’ 

‘ Only round to the farm, mamma. I ran round after we left 
Penelope in her room. I went to see the cows milked.’ 

‘ You will be turning into a dairy-maid soon, Mina,’ playfully. 

‘I should like to be one. I am learning to milk.’ 

‘ You must get Penelope to learn too, little one.’ 

Mina laughed and ran away. 

‘And you, Louisa, might try to get her to take an interest in 
intellectual pursuits. Do not encourage her to talk about herself. 
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Lead the conversation to the pleasures of music and reading— 
that is, the reading of good authors, such as Macaulay, or Motley. 
Motley is very safe, and Macaulay’s History—with the exception 
of some portions of the reign of Charles II., which, you know, I 
always ruled out for you—is good reading for any girl. But, my 
dear Louisa, be careful with some others you have lately been 
asking me about. For instance, George Eliot. Although you 
may get no harm from George Eliot, her writings are not at all 
for girls of twenty, like Penelope; and you know even you only 
read some of her books. It would not do for Penelope to fancy 
you and she are to be on an equality in your reading. The safest 
way for her will be to apply first to you, and then together you 
can bring under my notice the author she desires to study.’ 

And Penelope had had the run of her father’s library ever 
since she was old enough to mount the ladder! 

What was Penelope now doing ? 

Lady Carnoustie pictured her youthful visitor superintending 
the unpacking of her trunks and the arrangement of their con- 
tents. My reader may have conjured up a vision of a tender- 
hearted, susceptible girl gazing pensively from her turret) window 
on the beauteous landscape now veiled in shadow; for the sun 
had sunk, and darkness was fast gathering over sea and land. 
As a matter of fact, Penelope was ensconced in the biggest chair 
in the room, and was saying to herself with a smile that was 
almost a laugh upon her lips, ‘What a queer lot of people I have 
come among!’ 


(To be continued.) 





At the Sign of the Ship. 


EOPLE who like a novel which is neither a social sermon nor 

a dull babble of impertinent personalities have probably read 
Catriona by this time, and have made up their minds as to its 
place among Mr. Stevenson’s books. To myself it does not seem 
so elaborate and ‘important’ as The Master of Balantrae, nor so 
exciting as Kidnapped, nor so enchanting as Treaswre Island, 
but yet very excellent in its own manner. The hero, Mr. David 
Balfour, is, perhaps, too pragmatic, and either too clever or not 
clever enough. A man, or boy, who could hold his own with the 
Lord Advocate and in many perplexed conjunctures of events, a 
man who was so much in love pour le bon motif, could not 
possibly have established the lady of .his heart alone in his 
chambers in Holland. Hence, of course, springs much trouble, 
much odd behaviour, and David tell us that, till the lady’s father 
came and made remarks on the unusual arrangement, he had 
never thought of engaging a Dutch sheep-dog, a chaperon for 
Catriona. This really seems a perfectly impossible oversight, 
given the persons and the circumstances; consequently the 
resulting situations appear forced and improbable. But if all 
characters acted on the inspired dictates of common sense there 
could be no novels and no plots. Among the characters the 
beautiful, chivalrous Catriona, fond and shy, makes us all jealous 
of David, who did not deserve her; and this jealousy is the best 
proof that Mr. Stevenson has drawn a good petticoat at last, and 
may inscribe on his banner the motto ‘Tandem triumphans.’ 
Catriona is a daughter of his own fancy, not of Mr. Meredith’s, 
as were some of Mr. Stevenson’s earlier heroines. Faintly Mere- 
dithian (the advocatus Diaboli might say) is Miss Grant, Pres- 
tongrange’s beautiful daughter; but perhaps the Devil’s Advocate 
is wrong, and the lady’s good nature, audacity, and charm are 
very winning. James Mor (who really did, historically, try to 
deliver Allan Breck to the English) is a good specimen of the 
‘fair and false’ kind of Highlander. Many of his letters to his 
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chief are published in a modern Life of Rob Roy, and they do not 
endear James Mor to his modern acquaintance. Mr. Stevenson 
makes Allan Breck a short man. He is described as a tall man 
in a preface, by Scott, to Rob Roy. ‘A tall, thin, raw-boned, 
grim-looking old man’ was Allan in 1789, according to a friend 
of Sir Walter’s who met him in Paris. Probably, or possibly, a 
Cameron was the real murderer of Campbell of Glenure, as was, 
indeed, maintained by James Stewart’s advocate in his speech at 
Inverary. James Mor’s letters to his chief are published by Sir 
Walter in the same preface to the romance about James’s father. 
For the conduct of Mr. Stevenson’s novel, one may say that one 
wants more of Allan Breck and less of the hero’s conflicts in 
conscience. More claymores, less psychology suit a simple taste ; 
but psychology also is good, and is in vogue. 


* . 
= 


One or two little historical facts may be noted. The song.of 
‘Mally Lee’ was continued and finished in a spirited manner by 
Mr. Robert Chambers: see his Poetical Remains, Edinburgh, 
1883, The renovated song sends Mally to Holyrood in 1745; 
and 

A Prince cam’ oot frae ’mang them a’, 
Wi’ garter at his knee, 
And danced a stately minuet wi’ bonnie Mally Lee.’ 


Who, no doubt, wore the white cockade. Again, as to Cluny’s 
Treasure, with which James tempts Allan Breck, that consisted of 
30,000 louis d’or, buried at the head of Loch Arkaig. They 
arrived from France too late to be of any service. Archibald 
Cameron, brother of Lochiel, is accused of having appropriated 
7,000 louis on his first visit to Scotland. Murray of Broughton’s 
account of the treasure is given in Mr. Robert Chambers’s History 
of the Rising. But what became of the remaining 23,000 louis ? 
From a passage in The Jacobite Lairds of Gask I gather that Cluny, 
when he escaped to France, carried the gold to Prince Charles. 
Not long since a clergyman of my acquaintance was trolling very 
deep in Loch Arkaig, when his line caught in something heavy. 
He began to reel it in, the boatmen surmising that he had hooked 
a bag of gold. The weight came slowly to hand, when suddenly 
the reel rang and the supposed bag of coin darted across the loch. 
It was a Salmo ferox of fifteen pounds. And perhaps the sports- 
man preferred to enjoy his luck in that form. To whom would 
the louis d’or have belonged—to ‘ Mary III.,’ to the Crown, or 
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to the lord of the manor? The Salmo ferox was a legitimate 
prize. Lastly, as I shall prove, the ‘improper’ poem of Allan 
Ramsay on Prestongrange’s daughters is not so very shocking. 
The three young ladies asked Allan to decide which of them was 
the most beautiful, and he only replied that he would give a 
verdict, like Paris, when he had Paris’s opportunities of forming 
an opinion. More terrible injuries to the sense of decorum were 
not unfrequent in Allan’s generation. 


* * 
* 


The following verses were the last which I received from Mrs. 
Wynne, now long ago; but verses are in the way of getting lost, 
even when one really likes them and wishes to give them a 
chance. It is an awful thing to find envelope after envelope full 
of rhymes and rubbish. Poets are, for the twentieth time, in- 
formed that I don’t want their wares, that I have infinitely more 
rhyme than room for rhyme, and that I decline to return them, 
or be responsible for them, or read them, and devote hours to 
giving a private opinion about them. Poets are entreated to go 
elsewhere ; their persecutions would destroy nerves of steel and 
ruin the temper of an angel. They never approach the charm of 
Mrs, Wynne’s natural happy melodies, flowing like ‘a well beside 
the waste.’ 


RAIN MAGIC. 


Is this the selfsame town that we wakened to this morning, 
Where the heavy fog hung low and the lamps burned vague 
and red ; 
Or has it vanished quite, and, without a word of warning, 
Has some city of our dreams risen silently instead ? 


For every dingy street is a fair and gleaming river, 
And every narrow court is a shining waterway ; 

And rippled shafts of light glisten everywhere a-quiver, 
Here a splash of ruddy gold, there a sudden silver ray. 


There are burnished golden bars where were lengths of rusty 
railing ; 
There are serried silver slopes where the roofs rose gaunt and 
high ; 
And a red and purple cloud down the windy west is sailing, 
And a brave moon struggles pale up a wind-swept space of 
sky. FRANCES WYNNE. 
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We often hear of ‘ automatic writing’ nowadays, less of ‘ auto- 
matic speaking,’ or the gift of tongues. St. Paul had much to 
say about the tongues in his First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
They were young converts, and he does not conceal his opinion 
that they are far from perfect. Two, or more, would rise at once, 
and declaim in languages which neither they nor anyone else 
understood. The Apostle speaks plainly about these proceedings, 
and it is pretty apparent that he thought ‘tongues’ of no 
practical value, unless the speaker could either translate them or 
get them translated. Now, about 1830, some persons in Scotland 
wanted ‘a sign.’ A woman of great saintliness prayed that grace 
might be conferred on a Mr. Macdonald, a ship-builder. He 
at once said, ‘I have got it, and adjured the lady, who was an 
invalid, to rise. She did so, and her health improved a good 
deal. Not long afterwards Mr. Macdonald began to speak ‘in 
tongues’ not understanded of the people, and also to talk auto- 
matically in Scotch. Mr. Erskine, of Linlathen, was much 
exercised about these prodigies, but when the Irvingites varied 
from his theories concerning ecclesiastical matters his opinion about 
the tongues and their miraculous character began to change. At 
one time nothing very remarkable had been occurring at the 
séances where Mr. Macdonald usually spoke. Then there came a 
brilliant success. What happened, unluckily, Mr, Erskine does 
not tell us, but Mr. Macdonald’s tongues were most eloquent and 
unintelligible. That orator, therefore, prayed that he might be 
able to translate his own discourses. The power was granted, and 
Mr. Macdonald interpreted ‘ Disco, capto’ (spoken in the ‘ tongue’) 
to signify, ‘ The shout of a king shall beamongthem.’ The words 
do not exactly mean that in Latin, to which profane language 
they bear a specious resemblance. 


* * 
* 


After this séance Mr. Erskine observed two women embracing 
with every sign of delight. Some days later he asked Mr. 
Macdonald what they meant by it. The prophet replied that 
before the meeting these women had prayed for a special mani- 
festation, and had asked that ‘the shout of aking might be among 
them.’ Mr. Macdonald did not add that those devout ladies were 
his own near relations, as was the case. The circumstances did 
not make Mr. Erskine suspect Mr. Macdonald’s honesty, but they 
did set him thinking. Here are two ladies praying for ‘ the shout 
of a king,’ and here is their brother saying ‘ Disco, capto,’ in a 
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tongue hypothetically unknown, and then rendering these words 
by ‘the shout of a king’ and the rest of it. Granting Mr. 
Macdonald’s honesty, which seems to have been unimpeachable, 
we must fall back on the hypothesis of ‘automatic speaking.’ 
His consciousness on this theory was playing him tricks. It 
reminded him of scraps of Latin heard, perhaps, in school, and it 
persuaded him that these scraps had a meaning, which had 
recently been in his own mind. Further, Mr. Erskine later 
detected Mr. Macdonald speaking automatic rubbish based on 
casual paragraphs in the newspapers. Mr. Macdonald, when the 
matter was thus brought to his notice, very frankly admitted that 
Mr. Erskine’s theory was, in these cases, probably correct. His 
unconscious self was working up hints from the newspapers, hints 
which his conscious self had perhaps entirely forgotten. These 
facts are of interest, or may be of interest, to automatic writers, 
They are, one conceives, doing with their pens what the automatic 
preachers did with their tongues. It is a queer state of mind to 
get into, and a jury, in certain circumstances, might decline to 
make allowances for the doings of the unconscious self. It is 
obviously full of its fun. Among examples from the ‘ Tongues’ 
printed by Dr. Hanna, in an appendix to his edition of Mr. 
Erskine’s Letters, some of the words are Greek, as Aristos and 
one or two others. Now Greek is not yet a language quite 
unknown. Let us imagine that the speakers had heard a little 
Greek and forgotten it, as the celebrated kitchen-maid had heard 
Hebrew, which she remembered when delirious. The speakers in 
those strange old doings on the west coast of Scotland may have 
been delirious too, in a sense, and then Greek words would pop out 
among a jargon of sounds which were not words at all. One of 
the speakers is said to have believed that she was talking in the 
vernacular of the Pellew Islands. Perhaps the Greek words were 
a mistake of the reporter’s, but there was apparently no doubt 
about ‘ Disco, capto.’ The Catholic exorcists rather regarded these 
sudden linguistic acquirements as a proof of diabolical possession, 
but that is a very unfriendly view in face of other less violent 
explanations. It does not seem to have been noticed that the 
common spiritualistic trick of producing a name written in red 
on the arm was exhibited by the lady superior of the 
‘possessed’ nuns at Loudun, in the affair of Urbain Grandier, 
about 1640. This was after Grandier’s execution. The sceptical 
Court ladies who viewed the performance made unfriendly 
criticisms, and the topic is only worth mentioning as an illustra- 
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tion of the odd uniformity which marks all these proceedings. 
The Loudun case is difficult to study, the accounts are so involved 
in Protestant prejudice on one side and superstition on the other. 
* ‘ * 
Here follows the epigram of Allan Ramsay, already spoken of ; 
it really does not strike one as positively startling :— 


SPOKEN TO THREE YOUNG LADIES. 


Me anes three beauties did surround, 
And ilka beauty gave a wound 
Whilst they with smiling eye 
Said, ‘ Allan, which think ye maist fair ? 
Gi’e judgment frankly ; never spare.’ 
‘ Hard is the task,’ said I, 
But added, seeing them sae free, 
‘ Ladies, ye maun say mair to me, 
And my demand right fair is, 
First, like the gay celestial three, 
Shaw a’ your charms, and then ha’e wi’ ye; 
Faith, I shall be your Paris.’ 


- * 
* 


We shall perhaps never find out why the Nine of Diamonds 
is called the Curse of Scotland; but I learn that, after 1715, it 
was styled ‘Peter Haldane, or the Curse of Scotland.’ Mr. 
Haldane made himself very much hated by greed and malignity 
when serving on a commission of inquiry. His name was used 
as an alternative to ‘the Curse,’ which, therefore, must be older 
than 1715. The authority is a note to Ramsay of Ochtertyre, 
vol. ii. p. 482. 

* . * 


‘AND SO THEY LIVED HAPPILY EVER AFTER, 


Therewith the story ends again, 
And who is not contented ? 

The Ogres all are duly slain, 
The Dragons circumvented, 

The Princess weds the hero bold 
Who came her chains to sever, 
And so the blissful pair, we’re told, 

‘Live happily for ever.’ 
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So—Finis! And the book we close, 
No other facts are granted, 

But lovers then, we must suppose, 
Were never disenchanted ; 

For them was no domestic strife, 
No troubles intervening, 

But ‘happiness’ and ‘ married life’ 
Were synonyms in meaning. 


We too, perhaps, although we dwell 
In different circumstances, 
Perform the drama fairly well 
Set forth in these romances ; 
The Ogre’s part a parent plays, 
The Maid’s an heiress pretty, 
The Prince, in these prosaic days, 
Is ‘something in the City.’ 


But will the parallel extend 
Through after-life, I wonder, 
When grave philosophers perpend 
That marriage is a blunder ? 

Ah, chroniclers discreetly mute ! 
You were, perchance, too clever 

To hint at rifts within the lute 
Of happiness for ever ! 


And yet . . . the view is out of date, 
By grave statistics shaken, 

But still to some, at any rate, 
It does not seem mistaken ; 

For though the cynic’s bitter mirth 
No truth in it discovers, 

Love, now as then, can make of earth 
A paradise for lovers ! 


ANTHONY C, DEANE. 


A. LANG. 
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